BELGRAVIA 


DECEMBER 1808. 


Che Muern of Spanes, 


AN EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF MONTE CARLO. * 


CHAPTER I. 
BIRDS OF A FEATHER 


A WELL born, well bred, accomplished, century-end 
adventurer : such was Jocelyn Atherly. 

Horse racing, pigeon shooting, all round gambling, 
had been the chief pursuits of his early manhood, and 
it came to pass that, at the age of thirty-five, he was 
penniless, deeply in debt, and considerably damaged in 
reputation. At that period of his life, the only weapons 
he possessed, wherewith to fight the battle of life, were 
a handsome face, an aristocratic appearance, fascinating 
manners, considerable worldly experience, and un- 
bounded assurance. 

Armed with these requirements to entrap the unwary, 
Jocelyn, early in the winter of 1884, resolved to venture 
on an expedition to Monte Carlo, that happy hunting 
ground of men and women of his class, firmly believing 
that ‘‘ good fish are often caught in troubled waters.” 

After mature deliberation and a brilliant display of 
diplomacy, he solved the problem of preliminary ex- 


*The chief incidents in this narrative are strictly true. Names and dates have 
been altered, as several persons who took prominent parts in the transaction are 
still living at Nice and in its neighbourhood. One of the principal characters 
was in London a few years since, frequenting various private roulette parties, and 
a briet account of the last of his subtle adventures in this country is given in Mr. 
J. N. Maskelyne’s book, entitled ‘‘ Flats and Sharps,” page 274. 
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penses by “flying a kite” witha West End usurer. The 
aerial navigation of this messenger of “oof” was ma- 
terially facilitated (this may seem an anomaly to the 
uninitiated) by someone “ jumping up behind.” 

The “ someone” was Eustace Strathfield, grandson of 
a peer. He had recently taken his degree at Oxford, 
was eager to enjoy life, and being youthful alike in age 
and experience, Atherly found little difficulty in inducing 
him to indorse the bill. It was Strathfield’s first trans- 
action of the kind, and the weight of responsibility was 
more than counter-balanced by the couple of ‘“ centuries” 
which constituted his “share of the plunder,” as his 
friend termed it. Neither did it require much per- 
suasion to make him promise to visit ‘‘ Monte”’ before 
the end of the year, in order to be duly initiated in the 
mysteries of trente-et-quarante and roulette, namely, 
martingales, parolis, tiers et tout, montantes, descendantes, 
and the rest of the technical jargon appertaining to the 
empty science of the professional gamester. 


Jocelyn’s motive in suggesting the journey was a 
desire to have near him, in case of misadventure, an 
influential friend, possessing a clean bill of health. 
Little, however, did he foresee the dramatic events which 
were to follow, and wherein he and his companion were 
to play conspicuous parts. 


Atherly arrived at Monte Carlo just as the season had 
begun to “set in,’ and immediately became an assiduous 
frequenter of the Cercle des Etrangers. Of course, he 
was an old hand, not to be allured by the ignzs fatuus 
which gleams beneath the green shaded lamps of the 
gaming tables; nor was he to be ensnared by the artisti- 
cally “faked” charms of the nomadic syrens who fre- 
quent, in winter, the renowned Mediterranean rock, hail- 
ing from every civilized quarter of the globe. Watchful 
of everything going on around him, ever on the alert, 
he played little, made plenty of acquaintances, and was 
soon on intimate terms of superficial friendship with a 
brace of Italian marquises, more or less authentic, a few 
counts and barons of French nationality, also doubtful, 
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and with several specimens of the feminine gender of 
these genera. 

A couple of weeks passed quietly and uneventfully 
enough, when suddenly the curtain rose on the first 
scene in-the first act of a sensational performance. 

Among Jocelyn’s pseudo friends was a tall, dark, hand- 
some, middle-aged Frenchman, who called himself the 
the Comte Gaston d’Esparre. Unlike the majority of his 
countrymen, he was reserved in speech, quiet in manner, 
and spoke the English language with almost faultless 
accuracy. This circumstance he accounted for by 
stating that he had passed a considerable portion of his 
lifetime in England, engaged in the diplomatic service 
of his country. 

Atherly, who was possessed of keen intuition, instinc- 
tively felt that this man was a kindred spirit, supremely 
clever, whose co-operation in carrying out an adventurous 
scheme would be of great value. Neither had as yet 
discussed matters of importance connected with their 
private interests ; both were on their guard, but each one 
felt that only a favorable opportunity was wanting to 
bring them more closely together. 

Early one morning, Jocelyn was seated at a small table, 
on the terrace which borders the frontage of the Café 
de Paris, absorbed by thoughts which, judging from the 
expression of his countenance, were not of a very agree- 
able nature. Suddenly raising his head, he saw the Count 
slowly approaching. A few seconds later, after mutual 
greetings had been exchanged, d’Esparre drew a chair to 
the table, seated himself, called for a whisky and soda, 
and after a short pause, abruptly said :— 

“Did you lose much last night ?” 

_ This was treading on delicate ground. Atherly, find- 
ing that his funds were diminishing had, on the pre- 
ceding evening, departed from his usual reserve. Yield- 
ing to a sudden impulse, he had risked a great deal more 
than was in accordance with the dictates of prudence, 
and, like all who play with a nervous apprehension of 
loss, had not been successful. 

“Well, yes, I did,” he answered, gloomily. 
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I was watching you for a time, and I thought so. 
Excuse my asking the question; I was not actuated by 
idle curiosity. My own losses within the last month 
have been considerable, but I think that if you and I 
were to come to an understanding, something might be 
done to better the situation.” 

Jocelyn pricked up his ears, like a war horse at the 
well-known sound of the trumpet call. But he remained 
on his guard. 

“In which way?” he asked, quietly. ‘“ You surely 
don't believe in systems ?” 

‘““No, I do not,” answered the count, with a peculiar 
smile. ‘But I believe in the possibility of relieving 
the bank of afew thousand pounds, without fear of loss.” 

The two men looked steadfastly at each other, and the 
count resumed :—“I have a plan which, if care- 
fully carried out, would give brilliant results. Come 
over with me to my rooms at the Métropole, and, as I 
believe you are to be trusted, we will discuss the matter 
thoroughly. Afterwards, should you agree to my pro- 
posal, we will decide on the first steps to be taken.” 

Half an hour later, the count minutely explained to 
Atherly the plan he proposed to carry out at one of the 
trente-et-quarante tables. In order to render the expla- 
nation perfectly intelligible to readers who are not 
acquainted with the rules of the game, it will be neces- 
sary to give a few explanations concerning it. Trezite-et- 
quarante, or as it is sometimes called rouge et noir, is 
played with six packs of fifty-two cards, which are dealt 
in two separate rows, one of which is placed beneath 
the other. The upper row invariably indicates the 
chance of black, the lower one that of red. On turning 
the cards, the pips thereon are counted (court cards 
reckoning as ten) until their number reaches a total of 
more than thirty and less than forty. When this is 
achieved, the first row is complete, and the dealer starts 
on the second row, observing the same rule. The 
winning colour is the one of which the representative 
number of pips more closely approaches the total of 
thirty, after, however, having previously exceeded it. 
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For instance, should the pips on the first row give a 
total of thirty-seven, and those on the second row a total 
of thirty nine, then black wins and red loses ; or, should 
the first row give a total of thirty-five, and the second one 
a total of thirty-two, then red wins and black loses. 
The minimum stake at trente-et-quarante is twenty 
francs, the maximum is twelve thousand, or four 
hundred and eighty pounds sterling. The sixain, or six 
packs of cards, furnishes from twenty-seven to twenty- 
nine deals, giving an average of eleven cards per deal. 
As soon as the sivain is exhausted, the cards are shuffled 
by the croupiers, cut by one of the players, and dealt as 
before. The cards used at this game are very small, 
very thin, of a peculiar pattern, and are specially manu- 
factured for the authorities of the Monte Carlo establish- 
ment. They cannot be bought or legitimately obtained 
by others. Every night, after the closure of the gaming 
saloons, the packs which have been in use during the 
day are collected, carefully put aside, and burnt at the 
end of each month. The players are seated around an 
oblong table, some fifteen feet in length, in the centre 
of which is the dealer, assisted by three croupiers, one 
of whom is placed on his left, while the other two face 
him. Players who are unable to find seats at the table, 
stand behind those who are seated, and reach over their 
heads when desirous of placing their stakes. The game 
is watched and supervised by two employés, known as 
chefs de partie, placed on slightly elevated chairs, one 
behind the dealer, the other behind the two croupiers 
opposite him. At times, especially in the height of the 
season, the tables are greatly overcrowded, and it is not 
unusual, on such occasions, for one of the players to 
hand the dealer his stake, in gold or notes, with a polite 
request to place it on one of the chances. It was this 
custom which had suggested to the count’s fertile 
imagination the following scheme. At atime when one 
of the tables would be thronged with players, and the 
stakes high, he proposed to place himself at a short 
distance behind the dealer, and wait for a fresh taille. 
(This term is used to designate the entire distribution of 
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the six packs of cards.) Now, on commencing a fresh 
taille, the dealer places the whole of the cards in front 
of him, in a slightly slanting position, takes up a small 
handful of them, and proceeds to deal. At this precise 
moment, d’Esparre proposed to hand him a five hundred 
or a thousand franc note, requesting him to place it, we 
will say, on red. Underneath the note would be con- 
cealed a pack of forty-four cards, exactly similar to those 
in legitimate use, and arranged so as to give red four 
consecutive winning coups. Here, the count explained 
that the large size of the French bank note, and the 
smallness of the cards, would considerably facilitate this 
part of the undert aking. The dealer, who would 
necessarily have to be a “party to the fraud, seizing the 
note and cards, would dexterously transfer, under cover 
of the note, the latter to those he already held, and place 
the former on the specified colour. Then, four con- 
federates would each stake ten thousand francs on red, 
and, at the end of the four deals, be wiriners of one 
hundred and sixty thousand francs, otherwise six thou- 
sand four hundred pounds.* At the conclusion of the 
count’s explanation, there was a prolonged pause. 
During his chequered career, Atherly’s conscience had 
gained considerable elasticity. He hadlong since ceased 
to strictly obey the dictates of honesty, truth and 
honour, but he was hardly prepared for this. True, his 
funds were nearly at their lowest ebb, there was no 
quarter whence he could hope for assistance, and, as an 
equivocal argument, there appeared to be little fear of 
exposure : still, he hesitated at lending himself to a 
transaction which involved fraud, conspiracy and theft. 
In his own phraseology, it was a a “tall order.” D’ Esparre 
broke the silence. 

“Well, what do you think of it? 

“The idea is a good one,” said — slowly ; “ but 
it appears to me there are a good many difficulties in 
the way. To begin with, how will you procure the 
cards? [suppose you know they are not to be bought.” 


* At the time when these events occurred, only one maximum was allowed to be 
played at the same table, and at the same time. 
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“ An employé in the firm who manufactures them has 
supplied me, for a material consideration, with three 
packs. I have them here.” 

“Indeed! And how about the croupier dealer ?”’ 

“The one I have chosen, a man named Zigrist, was 
known to me many years ago under circumstances which 
render a refusal of co-operation on his part the next thing 
to an impossibility. If I were to make a certain com- 
munication to the authorities here he would not only be 
instantly dismissed, but a prosecution for a former 
offence would inevitably follow. He is completely in 
my power. I have interviewed him, and we are agreed.” 

“Ts that so? And in'which way can I be of use to 
you?” 
™ First of all as a punter. In this capacity you would 
simply have to stake ten thousand francs on one of the 
colours at the proper time. Three other friends will do 
the same thing. They are here, and you already know 
them—Variatinsky, the Russian, De Sertannes, and 
Eberstein. When we planned the affair in Paris there 
was a fourth. Unfortunately he recently got mixed up 
in a little business which resulted in his temporary 
retirement from society. Hence my proposal to you.” 

Jocelyn felt that the honour of being selected as a 
successor to this erratic gentleman was a doubtful one, 
but he made no remark. 

“In the next place,’ continued the Count, “I want 
you to assist me in raising capital for the initial stakes. 
I say initial because, if successful, the operation can be 
repeated without the assistance of outside capital. We 
want forty thousand francs, ten thousand for each stake. 
But before proceeding further | must have a positive 
assurance of your willingness to join us.” 

“T give it,”’ replied Atherly, who meanwhile, after an 
inward struggle, had made up his mind to “ risk it,” as 
he said to himself. Moreover, a brilliant thought had 
suddenly struck him. 

‘Allow me to ask you a question,” he went on. “ How 


much ready-money can you dispose of at the present 
moment ?”’ 
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“ About three thousand francs.” 

“And the others ?”’ 

“ Scarcely anything.” 

“Just so. Well, I have ninety pounds left out of the 
two hundred I brought with me. Let you and I make 
up five thousand francs between us, and give your scheme 
a preliminary canter. Commencing with the five thou- 
sand, after passing the dealer a series of four pre-arranged 
coups in the manner you have described, we shall realize, 
by twice staking the maximum of twelve thousand after 
the first two shots, a sum of forty-four thousand francs. 
We shall then have forty thousand for the second venture 
and a balance of four thousand wherewith to await the 
opportunity of making it, and pulling off the big event.” 

D’Esparre was struck with the ingenuity of the 
suggestion, which he immediately adopted. 

‘“That’s a good idea,’ he remarked. ‘I consent to 
the proposal, although it is not perhaps quite safe to risk 
a thing of that kind more than once. But, under the 
circumstances, it must be done, and I trust you implicitly. 
Honour, you know, amongst—friends.”’ 

Atherly winced slightly, but held out his hand, which 
the other grasped firmly. 

“There is another question I wish to ask,” he said. 
“How do you propose to divide the spoil ?”’ 

“In this way. We are six, all told. You, I, Zigrist, 
De Sertannes, Variatinski, and Eberstein. I and Zigrist 
take the lion’s share, two thousand pounds apiece, 
because we undertake the most dangerous and difficult 
part of the work. That leaves six hundred each for the 
other four, amongst whom you are included. But, as I 
want your assistance in yet more important matters, I 
will deduct five hundred from my share and add them 
to yours, which will then be eleven hundred. Are you 
satisfied ?”’ 

‘Perfectly. When shall the first affair come off ?”’ 

“At the earliest opportunity ; I will see Zigrist to-night. 
You and I will meet every day at the Casino. You with 
the money ready in your pocket, I with the cards 
prepared as they should be. When you see me hand 
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the bank note to Zigrist you will know what to do.” 

“ Agreed.” 

The pair then emptied a bottle of champagne to the 
success of the undertaking and parted. 


CHAPTER II. 


AURI SACRA FAMES. 


On reaching his hotel, Atherly found a letter and a 
telegram awaiting him. Both were from London. The 
telegram ran thus :— 


Charing Cross, 
Taking club train. Shall be with you to-morrow. 
Strathfield. 


“So,” muttered Atherly, ‘the youngster’s ina hurry to 


see the fun, is he? So much the better. He may come 
in useful.” Then he turned his attention to the letter. 
At sight of the handwriting, which was a woman’s, he 
sat down, tore open the envelope, and read :— 

“Dear Jocelyn, 

You will perhaps be surprised to know that we 
are going to Nice next week. Now don’t be conceited, 
I have had nothing to do with it. Mother has accepted 
an offer from Lady Jarvis to share her villa for the 
winter, and I am so glad. I wonder what you are doing, 
you naughty boy? Spending all your time in those 
horrid gambling rooms, I suppose. Pray don’t get into 
any trouble, that is all I ask. Write, if you have not 
quite forgotten me. 

A bientét, n’est-ce-pas ? 
HELEN.” 

Five years previous to the events just recorded, when 
his position was less precarious, Jocelyn had engaged 
himself to Helen Jeffreys, a tall, bright, handsome girl ; 
honest, good and true. Subsequently, in consequence 
of dark rumours concerning his questionable means of 
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existence, Mrs. Jeffreys had withdrawn her consent to 
the engagement, but Helen’s affection for the man of 
her choice, and her determination to marry him, re- 
mained unaltered. Owing to the worry and excitement 
of the past few weeks, Atherly’s thoughts had not dwelt 
much on Helen, and his only communication to her had 
been a short note indicating his whereabouts. Her 
letter awoke dormant yearnings for better things, 
but the struggle between good and evil was a brief one. 
It only resulted in a resolution to the effect that the 
undertaking he had just embarked in should be his last 
peregrination in devious ways. If successful, he would 
marry Helen, emigrate to South Africa, and when “ far 
from the ignoble strife of London’s madding crowd,” 
thought he could reasonably hope, with the assistance 
of his small capital, to establish the basis of a legitimately 
prosperous future. For the present he must await the 
development of the Count’s plans, and he was already 
beginning to feel the tortures of expectancy. 


* * * * * 


Eustace Strathfield duly arrived, and proceeded to 
thoroughly enjoy the pleasures of the Riviera. Visits 
to Nice, Cannes, San Remo, Bordighiera and Mentone 
alternately occupied his time, while he literally revelled 
in the marvellous surroundings of Europe’s Golden 
Horn. 

Mrs. Jeffreys and her daughter had taken up their 
quarters with Lady Jarvis, at Nice, in a small, well- 
appointed villa residence, some distance beyond the 
Promenade des Anglais. Atherly and Miss Jeffreys were 
enabled to meet frequently, thanks to the kindly offices 
of Strathfield, who, as a guest of Lady Jarvis, with whom 
his mother was on terms of intimacy, constantly visited 
the Villa des Roses, and assisted the lovers in obtaining 
interviews with each other as often as circumstances 
permitted. 

Notwithstanding the assertion of cynics, familiar inter- 
course with a good, pure woman has a powerful influence, 
even on hardened men of the world, and Jocelyn was 
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no exception to the rule. He loved Helen Jeffreys with 
a strong, selfish tenacity, partly the outcome of a con- 
viction that she was the only being on earth who really 
cared for him. His affection had also an admixture of 
conscious inferiority, making him fear her disapproval 
or censure, as he was certain beforehand they would be 
deserved. 

Meanwhile, nothing unusual had occurred at Monte 
Carlo, until the sudden arrival of a Russian prince, 
noted for high and reckless play, gave a fresh turn to 
events, and furnished the confederates with an oppor- 
tunity for their first venture. One evening, at a late 
hour, Prince Daviloff strolled into the saloon exclusively 
reserved for trente-et-quarante, approached one of the 
tables, and staked a maximum of twelve thousand francs. 
Atherly and the Count were watching the proceedings. 
Unfortunately for them, Zigrist was not dealing. The 
Prince struck a série of seven blacks, and was winning 
eighty-four thousand francs, when the faille came to 
an end. 

Then, there was a change of croupiers, who go on 
duty by turns, and Zigrist became dealer. Daviloff con- 
tinued to play maximum stakes, and a dense crowd 
collected round the table, eagerly watching the fluctua- 
tions of the game. 

D’Esparre placed himself at a short distance behind 
the dealer, and, watching his opportunity, suddenly said, 
in a low voice, ‘ Five hundred francs on red,” at the 
same time handinga bank note to Zigrist, with a request 
that he should place it on that colour. 

Atherly, who was standing on the opposite side of 
the table, placed four thousand five hundred francs on 
the colour the Count had backed, the other five hundred 
of the joint capital serving the purpose already described. 
Red passed four times, and he retired with a sum of 
forty-four thousand francs, which, of course, included 
the original stake. D’Esparre naturally allowed his 
five hundred franc note to double itself four times in 
succession, thereby realizing seven thousand five hundred 
francs. The Prince, having continued to stake a maxi- 
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mum each time on black, lost forty-eight thousand, and 
left the room with the balance of his winnings. Thus, 
everything had gone off satisfactorily for the confederates, 
Jocelyn, in accordance with a previous arrangement, 
returned to his hotel, and waited for the Count. 

‘““So far, so good,” were the latter’s first words, on 
entering the room where his friend was awaiting him. 
‘“‘ Now, we have only one thing to fear.” 

“What is that ?” eagerly asked Atherly. 

“The contingency of the cards being counted, after 
the closing of the rooms. I watched the inspectors, 
who always put in an appearance when the play is 
unusually high, but I believe their suspicions have not 
been aroused. To-morrow I will call on our friends, 
who shall henceforth make their appearance every day 
at the Casino. Give me thirty-eight thousand francs, 
and I will let them have ten thousand each to stake with. 
The prince is sure to go on playing; ina day or two 
we shall be able to land the big fish. We must then run 


over to Aix-les-Bains, where I have partly organized a 
scheme whereby we can clear twenty thousand pounds, 
which we can divide between ourselves and another 
person only. It would not be safe to try a third experi- | 
ment here, where players who have prolonged runs of 
luck are always carefully watched.” 


%* * * * * * 


On the following day, Atherly had an interview with 
Helen. 

‘“T hear you were very lucky last night,” she said, in’ 
the course of conversation, looking at him steadfastly. 

“Ah! Who told you so?” 

“Mr. Strathfield. He lunched with us to-day.” 

Atherly had not seen his young friend on the previous 
evening at the Casino, and was not over pleased at what 
he had just heard. If Strathfield had seen him, why 
had he not spoken to him? Jocelyn felt uneasy. 

“Why doesn’t he mind his own business ?” he said, 
sharply. 

‘Jocelyn, don’t be cross at what I am going to say. 


” 
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Would it not be better to give up gambling? Do not 
turn away like that ; you know the motive which prompts 
my words.” 

‘Her voice trembled, and there were tears in her eyes. 

“Helen, don’t be childish. I promise you faithfully 
that in a very short time, in a few days perhaps, I will 
give it up altogether. On one condition, however. I 
have good reason to believe that very soon I shall be in 
possession of a large sum of money. Will you then 
fulfil your promise, and become my wife ?”’ 

“Jocelyn, I will marry you whenever you please, and 
will go wheresoever you may choose to take me, although 
by so doing I shall cause great, very great, distress to a 
kind and devoted mother, whom perhaps I shall never 
see again. But, you have my promise, and I will keep 
it. Why then persist in tempting fortune ? Your friend 
told me you won nearly two thousand pounds last 
night.” 

“ Confound the young jackass!’ was Jocelyn’s mental 
exclamation. 

“Surely this would be quite sufficient for present 
purposes,’ continued Helen. “I have a presentiment 
of evil; do be persuaded; don't go back to those 
dreadful tables.” 

They were walking down a secluded pathway, some 
distance behind the villa inhabited by Lady Jarvis. 
While speaking the last words, she drew close to his 
side, looked in his face with appealing tenderness, and 
pressed her hand on his shoulder. 

A pause ensued. 

‘‘Here’sa nice predicament !” thought Atherly. “ Im- 
possible to explain matters, and more than difficult to 
give valid reasons for refusing to comply with an 
obv iously reasonable request.’’ He resolved to pre- 
varicate. : 

“My dear Helen, it would be absolute folly on my 
part to throw away the chance which presents itself!” 

He shuddered at the thought of the consequences 
were she to know the truth. 

‘“T again solemnly promise you that in a short time I 
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will give it up once and for ever! I cannot say more. 
Give me a fortnight. That is all I ask.” 

‘Jocelyn, I have no wish to pry into your secrets ; be 
it as you wish. I can only hope that all will be well. I 
must now leave you, or they will be wondering what has 
become of me.” 

He pressed a kiss upon her lips, and she hurried off 
in the direction of the Villa des Roses. 


* * * * * * * * 


In a large room on the first floor of the splendid 
building known as the Casino de Monte Carlo, there sat 
late in the afternoon of the same day, around a square 
table occupying the centre of the apartment, four 
members of the managing committee of the Cercle des 
Etrangers. One of them, a stout, elderly man, wearing 
gold rimmed spectacles, was speaking in a subdued 
voice, and with impressive manner. 

“Yes, as I told you this morning, the cards, in accord- 
ance with instructions given by Dupré, the inspector, 
were counted two hours after the closure of the rooms, 
and forty-four cards, of the same make and pattern as 
our own, and bearing the same water-mark, were found, 
in excess of the right number.” 

“At which table did you say the haul was made?” 
asked one of the other members. 

“At No. 3 table.” 

‘And Zigrist was dealing at the time ?” 

“Yes ; and by a most unfortunate coincidence, fresh 
cards were called for shortly afterwards. Those which 
had been used for that particular faille were thrown in 
amongst the waste packs of the preceding fortnight, 
before the inspector, who did not wish to show too 
much eagerness, could interfere to prevent it. The 
whole of the cards had to be counted, and it was then 
that the traces of the fraud were discovered.” 

“ And a strict watch has been kept ever since ?” 

‘‘Of course ; but, as yet, without result. Neverthe- 
less, it is most probable that we shall discover the 
thieves. Having operated a first time with impunity, 
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they are almost certain to make a second attempt, which 
shall be their last.”’ 

After this remark there was a short silence ; it was 
broken by one of the committee who had not yet 
spoken : 

“Well, gentlemen, I suppose nothing more can be 
done at present. We must await developments. Our 
friend here,’ and he bowed to the first speaker, “ has 
undertaken the supervision of the investigation, and I 
am sure that such a delicate matter could not be placed 
in better hands.” 

With these words the meeting was adjourned. 


CHAPTER III. 


WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK. 


IT was Christmas Eve, andthe rooms at the Casino were 
crowded almost to excess. 

Christmas at Monte Carlo has an aspect sui generis. 
No consideration, religious or moral, is sufficiently 
powerful to interfere with the worship of the devotees of 
pleasure in this Temple of Fortune, and the scene on 
this particular occasion was, if anything, more brilliant 
than usual. Marvellous and astounding kaleidoscope of 
social fragments! Princes of the blood, noblemen, 
millionaires, professional men, men of undoubted 
integrity and social position, elbowing adventurers, 
rogues, and swindlers, who, elaborately disguised and 
profusely decorated, industriously pursue their various 
avocations. Ladies of highest authentic rank, to whom 
an introduction, when at home in their own set, is the 
next thing to a presentation at Court, often seated beside, 
and even occasionally exchanging a few words with, 
women who have trodden every rung in the ladder of 
vice, from the lowest to the highest. Gorgeous was the 
scene, with torrents of light glaring on bare shoulders, 
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countless diamonds, lovely women in exquisite evening 
dresses, and irreproachably groomed men. 

It was early in the evening. Ina distant room could 
be heard the orchestra, playing as only the orchestra of 
Monte Carlo can play, the Habanera from ‘“ Carmen.” 
Prince Deviloff, with the diamond star of a Russian order 
on his breast, was explaining to a few friends the 
infallibility of a system he had invented and perfected. 
Count d’Esparre, Atherly, and Messrs. Variatinsky, 
de Sertannes, and Ebersiein, were mingled with the 
surrounding throng, ready for business. 

‘Well, Prince,’ remarked an American millionaire, 
with the melodious accent peculiar to the aborigines of 
Kentucky, “ well, Prince, if you can put your theories 
into practice, I guess the directors of this show will very 
soon have to make a call on the shareholders. Come 
on. 

They drew near a trente-et-quarante table, and began 
to punt ; gamesters who profess to be experts at games 
of chance seldom patronize rou/ette. D’Esparre and his 
associates disposed themselves around the table, pre- 
paratory to the commencement of operations, and a crowd 
of players and bystanders who had followed the Prince, 
soon rendered approach almostimpossible. Ourdramatis 
persone were standing, seats being unobtainable. Again, 
luck was against the confederates ; their man was not 
dealing, and his turn might not come until the high play 
was over. Prince Deviloff’s system was a success ; at 
least, for the time being. In jess than an hour he had 
broken the bank. Pending the arrival of a fresh supply 
of money, he and Mr. Arrowsmith, the American, who 
had also won largely, highly jubilant, were discussing 
the success of the system, and expatiating on its excel- 
lence, while an obsequious attendant presented the Prince 
with a wooden bowl containing a huge mass of notes and 
gold (between three and four thousand pounds), the 
result of his good fortune. 

After the lapse of a few minutes, the game was re- 
sumed. 

It is customary with the authorities, who rule the 
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working of the tables, to change the dealer of an 
exceptionally unlucky faille for the bank, as soon as 
possible, without waiting for the usual lapse of time 
between the alternation of one batch of croupiers with 
another. 

On this occasion, one of the inspectors ordered a 
change of men, and Zigrist, known as an expert and 
steady dealer (or perhaps for other motives), was sent to 
take the place of the one who had just retired. He 
seated himself, collected the six packs of cards, and pro- 
ceeded to shuffle them. At one end of the table a seat 
was occupied by a tall, thin, very dark man, about thirty 
years of age, distinguished in appearance and manner, 
who keenly watched every movement of the dealer’s 
hands. . 

The cards were cut, and the taille began. Deviloff, 
after a few deals, resumed play by staking maximums, 
with alternate runs of good and bad luck. At the twenty 
first deal, Count d’Esparre, who had contrived to make 
his way through the crowd, handed Zigrist a thousand 
franc note, requesting him to place it on black. His 
three confederates immediately staked ten thousand 
francs each on the same colour. 

Black won four times in succession, and the bank was 
again broken, having paid out on the second occasion 
upwards of eight thousand pounds. Messengers were 
at once despatched for fresh funds, while the silence 
usually observed around the gaming tables was broken 
by animated conversations concerning the extraordinary 
run of luck against the bank. At this juncture the dark 
man at the end of the table abruptly arose, made his 
way through the crowd, and left the room. 

On the ground floor of the Casino, in an apartment 
fitted up as an office, there is always on duty an official 
who is styled le commissaire des jeux. He is a com- 
missary of police, specially retained by the administration 
to deal with all disturbances or attempted frauds con- 
nected with the gambling rooms. The unknown, whom 
we will call Monsieur Jourdan, rapidly directed his steps 
to this apartment, gave a few hurried instructions to the 

26 
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commissary, and afterwards ascended to the first floor of 
the building, where he found one of the managing 
directors in his private room. Carefully closing the 
door, he abruptly said : 

“Good evening, sir. I have found one of them.” 

The person thus addressed rose hastily, and advanced 
towards the speaker. 

“Well done. Who is he?” 

“ Zigrist. By some means which I have not been 
able to discover, a *portée has been added to a faille, by 
which the bank has lost heavily. I have been watching 
all the evening, and in this particular faille, I counted 
seven queens of spades. In six packs of cards there 
ought to be only six queens of that colour ; therefore 
the presence of a seventh means fraud, unless an 
irregularity in sorting the cards at the manufactory has 
occurred. This, as you know, sometimes, although very 
rarely, happens.” 

“True, and what did you do after making the 
discovery ?’’ anxiously enquired the official. 

‘“‘T immediately reported matters to the commissary, 
requesting him to detain Zigrist later in the night, and 
to have the sivxain placed separately aside, so that the 
cards may be counted. That will of course clear up all 
doubts.” 

“Good. Now, astothis man’s accomplices. Can you 
suggest any means by which they could be discovered?” 

“None at present. Zigrist’s detention must be kept 
a profound secret, otherwise the others will disappear 

. with the money in their possession. Unfortunately 
my attention was so taken up by the examination of the 
cards, as they were dealt, that I failed to notice those 
who placed high stakes on the table at the time the bank 
was broken the second time. We must trust a good 
deal.to luck for the discovery of the others, and whatever 
is done must be done to-night. To-morrow the birds 
will have flown. Let us go downstairs and ascertain 
what the commissary is doing.” 


*This term is used abroad by men who cheat at play, to designate a number of 
pre-arranged cards which are meant to be added to a legitimate quantity. 
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This suggestion was at once acted upon. Jourdan was 
a reformed card sharper, who had become a secret agent 
in the Gaming Vigilance Department of the Préfecture de 
Police, in Paris. His services had been requisitioned 
by the administration to investigate the mystery of the 
suspected frauds. When they reached the commissary’s 
office it was past eleven o'clock, the gambling rooms 
were closed, and the Atrium was thronged with people. 

On entering, they found Zigrist in custody of two men 
in private clothes. The cards were lying on the table, 
having been counted in his presence. Asona p.evious 
occasion, forty-four additional ones were found, and 
they must have been added to the original number by 
means of some fraudulent manoeuvre, of which he was 
bound to be cognizant. There was no denying his culpa- 
bility, nor did he attempt to do so. On being searched, 
immediately after arrest, the following note, written in 
French, and dated a few weeks back, was found in his 
possession :— 


“ Dear friend, 


I have called twice to-day without finding you at 
home. It is absolutely necessary that I should speak to 
you about an important matter. The Englishman has 
consented. Meet me to-morrow, 10 in the morning, at 
Nice. Usual place. 

Yours,, 
D’Esparre. 


Don’t forget to destroy this at once.” 

‘Now, listen to me,” said the commissary, addressing 
Zigrist, ‘‘ give the names of all those who are concerned 
in this business, and you will be allowed to quit the 
principality without further molestation. Refuse to do 
this, and I will hand you over to the Central Commissary ; 
afterwards you will be dealt with by the Correctional 
Tribunal. Your accomplices can gain nothing by your 
silence. We will soon find this D’Esparre, and prompt 
measures will be taken to discover and secure the others.” 

The croupier, a short, stout naan, with dark, flashing 
eyes, over-shadowed by bushy eyebrows, remained 
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perfectly cool, and after a moment's reflection, slowly 
answered : 

“Tam entirely in your power. If I furnish the infor- 
mation you require, have I your promise that I shall be 
released ?” 

“You have. Three days hence, these two men shall 
accompany you to the Italian frontier, where a railway 
ticket as far as Genoa and a small sum of money will be 
given to you, on condition that your face shall never be 
seen here again.”’ 

It must be remembered that the authorities of the 
Monte Carlo Casino are all powerful. They pay an 
enormous yearly tax to the Prince of Monaco, they spare 
no expense to make the place the most attractive pleasure 
resort in the world, and in exchange they are authorized 
to exercise almost absolute power in the principality. 

Zigrist, after mentally summing up the situation, came 
to the conclusion that d’Esparre was by far too keen not 


to have suspected that something had gone wrong, and 
that he and his associates were by that time well on their 
way to Nice, where, being on French territory, they 
would be out of danger. He, therefore, conjectured that 
he would not be doing much harm in denouncing the 
Count and his companions, especially as the note, written 
by the former, was in itself sufficiently incriminating. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CATASTROPHE. 


D’EsparrE and his friends, immediately after the big 
haul had been made, quietly extricated themselves from 
the crowd and retired without attracting much attention, 
more especially as none of them were seated. They 
repaired at once, by separate routes, to a previously 
arranged rendezvous, where each one received his share 
of the money, Zigrist’s portion remaining in the Count’s 
keeping, to be delivered later on. Then, an animated 
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discussion took place. Certain indications, as foreseen 
by Zigrist, caused the accomplices to surmise that the 
croupier had been arrested on suspicion, and it was 
hastily decided that they should leave Monte Carlo for 
Nice that same night, in a hired conveyance. The plan 
was carried into immediate execution. At one o'clock 
in the morning of Christmas Day, the five men started 
from Monte Carlo in an open landau. D’Esparre and 
three others occupied the interior of the vehicle, Atherly 
sat beside the driver, the luggage was piled up behind, 
secured by ropes. The moon was shining brightly, the 
air was cold and crisp ; the horses, two powerful roadsters, 
were progressing at a rapid trot. On arriving at the 
rising ground between Beaulieu and Eze, the horses 
slackened speed, and everyone alighted, w ith the inten- 
tion of walking as far as the brow of the hill. 

Suddenly, the stillness of the night was broken by the 
sound of horses in the rear, coming on at full gallop. 

The Count, in an agitated voice, “exclaimed : 

“We are pursued - 

“Tt seems like it,”’ said Atherly, coolly. 

The others, none of whom were remarkable for 
personal courage, climbed with frantic haste into the 
carriage, ordering the driver to put his horses at full 
speed. On reaching the summit of the incline, Atherly, 
better enabled by his position to obtain a full view of the 
road, descried the cocked hats and dark uniforms of four 
gendarmes, who, on catching sight of the landau, urged 
their horses to greater speed, shouting to the occupants 
imperative orders to stop, which of course were dis- 
regarded. The race wasashortone. While descending 
the hill, the horses, alarmed by the shouts and the 
rapidity of the descent, got the bit between their teeth, 
tore down the slope at a terrific pace, missed their footing, 
and came down with a crash, struggling with the 
entangled harness and the fore part of the landau, which, 
by force of the impetus, had partly covered them. Then 
there was a scene of desperate confusion. Atherly, who 
had remained perfectly calm, was prepared for emergen- 
cies, and sprang to the ground in time to save himself 
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from injury. Dashing through the thickly planted trees 
and brushwood which lined the road at the spot where 
the accident occurred, he made for an irregular pathway 
which, he remembered, ran for some distance parallel 
with the highway. Advancing about a hundred yards 
as rapidly as possible, he found his way barred by a 
broad ditch. This he cleared at a bound, and scrambling 
through a thick hedge, found himself in the half-beaten 
track he was in search of. Then, pausing to ascertain if 
he were pursued, he distinctly heard in the distance the 
voices of the gendarmes and their prisoners in loud alter- 
cation. 

In his college days, Jocelyn was noted as a good 
athlete. Pressing his bended arms against his sides, he 
started to run at a long, swinging stride, which he kept 
up for upwards of a quarter-of-an-hour, when, as the 
path bore abruptly to the left, he found himself, at the 
end of a sharp curve, once more on the high road. 
Here he was unexpectedly confronted by one of the 
police soldiers, who, well acquainted with the locality, 
had guessed his purpose, and, spurring on in advance, 
was now waiting for him, mounted and motionless. 

Before leaving Monte Carlo, Jocelyn had armed him- 
self with a six-chambered revolver, fully loaded, so as to 
guard against eventualities. He was determined not to 
be taken alive; death being preferable to arrest and 
exposure. 

The gendarme, as soon as he perceived Atherly, rode 
towards him, ordering him to surrender. 

Jocelyn made no reply, but, drawing his revolver with 
lightning rapidity, sent a bullet through the horse’s 
shoulder, on the near side. The animal reared until it 
nearly stood on its hind legs, lost its balance, and fell 
heavily to the ground with its rider, who uttered a 
vigorous imprecation, beneath it. The man lay motion- 
less, stunned by the violence of the shock. It was after-’ 
wards ascertained that one of his legs was broken. 

Atherly, finding himself out of immediate danger, 
and having by this time gained his second wind, started 
afresh, with renewed strength. The harbour lights of 
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Villefranche were less than a mile ahead. He quickly 
reached the town, obtained, with some difficulty, a con- 
veyance, and arrived half-an-hour later at Nice. It was 
then four o'clock. Dismissing the cab at the outskirts 
of the town, he walked at a rapid pace to an hotel in the 
Avenue de la Gare, where Strathfield had taken up his 
quarters a fortnight since, having left Monte Carlo for 
reasons best known to himself. 

Notwithstanding the dangers attending a delay, Atherly 
was determined to see Helen, and use every endeavour 
to induce her to accompany him to London, where she 
could stay at the house of a friend until the celebration 
of the marriage. Being then on French territory, he 
knew there was little to be feared concerning his gambling 
adventure, but the attack on the gendarme was quite a 
different matter, for which a demand for extradition 
was sure to follow. At that moment, he felt that Helen 
was necessary to his existence; that without her, life 
was not worth living. He would see Strathfield, per- 
suade him to call at the Villa des Roses and arrange an 
interview for that same day, trusting to luck for future 
developments. He had a large sum of money in his 
possession, and this was a powerful agent for the realiz- 
ation of his hopes and plans, provided that Helen could 
be persuaded to take a bold step. 

The night porter at the hotel was startled at the early 
visitor’s dishevelled appearance, haggard features, and 
torn clothes, covered with dust and dirt. Atherly slipped 
a napoleon into the man’s hand, enquired whether Mr. 
Strathfield was in the hotel, received a reply in the 
affirmative, and hurried to his friend’s apartment, which 
was a large bed-sitting room, situate on the second floor, 
and overlooking the broad avenue leading to the railway 
station. 

Strathfield had been included among the guests at 
Lady Jarvis’s party on Christmas Eve, which was pro- 
longed untilalate hour. He had not long since returned 
to the hotel, had just retired for the night, and was 
mentally enumerating the charms and attractions of 
Helen Jeffreys, finally coming to the conclusion, in his 
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own phraseology, that Atherly was a devilish lucky chap. 
He was about to extinguish the light, when Jocelyn’s 
sudden appearance and disordered attire struck him 
with astonishment and alarm. 

“Atherly! Why, whatever is the matter?” he 
exclaimed, starting up in bed and gazing wildly at the 
unexpected visitor. Jocelyn on his way from Villefranche 
had invented a tale which he hoped would satisfactorily 
’ account for a visit under such peculiar circumstances, 
He now unfolded his story, which was to the effect that 
he had been attacked by foot-pads in the neighbourhood 
of Monte Carlo (an event, by the way, of not very 
unusual occurrence), and had been obliged, in self- 
defence, to fire on his assailants, one of whom he had 
severely wounded. He added that, in order to avoid 
the trouble and inconvenience attending on subsequent 
judicial proceedings, he thought it advisable to leave the 
country and get back to England as soon as possible. . 

Strathfield was not remarkable for perspicacity ; he 
failed to note certain minor circumstances which ren- 
dered this tale improbable, but he was at an age when a 
dash of romance or adventure makes a pleasant break in 
the monotony of ordinary existence, and he placed 
implicit belief in his friend’s narrative. 

‘“‘ And now, dear boy,” continued Atherly, ‘“‘ I am going 
to ask you to assist me in obtaining an interview with 
Helen before I leave. You must find a pretext to call 
on Lady Jarvis early in the day, before lunch time, and 
contrive to make an appointment with Helen for this 
evening. Will you do this?” 

“Certainly, my dear fellow, of course I will,” answered 
Eustace, who had somewhat recovered from his surprise. 
“But won't you ring the bell and make them give youa 
room? You must want rest ; you look awfully seedy.” 

“No, thanks. If you don’t mind I’ll take a shake 
down on the sofa,” indicating a couch which stood 
between the two windows. ‘“ At ten o’clock I'll have a 
cold tub, and after breakfast shall be as fit as a fiddle.” 

‘Just as you like, make yourself quite at home.” 

Atherly divested himself of his boots and outer cloth- 
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ing, wrapped himself in a travelling rug which he found 
on a chair, and, notwithstanding the enervating excite 
ment of the past few hours, was soon fast asleep. At 
eleven o’clock the friends breakfasted in Strathfield’s 
room ; shortly before one, Eustace started on his mission, 
provided with a note to Miss Jeffreys, in which Atherly 
explained, as far as he thought necessary, the danger of 
his position. Left alone, Jocelyn made his toilet as best 
he could under the circumstances, brushed his clothes, 
lit a cigar, stretched himself at full length on the sofa, 
and commenced to think out the situation. The clock 
on the mantelpiece struck two ; Jocelyn was wondering 
whether Helen would consent to a hasty marriage under 
such unfavourable auspices, when a loud knock came 
at the door, which Atherly had double locked so as to 
guard against surprises. 

‘“Who’s there ?”’ he shouted, in French. 

“ du nom de la loi, ouvrez !” replied a loud, authoritative 
voice, while some one turned the handle of the door, 
endeavouring to open it. 

Jocelyn sprang to his feet, casting a rapid glance round 
the room. There was no other issue; no means of 
escape. Ah, yes! the windows, and he rushed to one 
of them. They were French windows, opening from 
floor to ceiling. Thrusting on his hat, he tore open the 
casement, and found that a narrow balcony ran on each 
floor along the whole breadth of the building. This 
balcony was divided at the termination of each apart- 
ment by iron railings placed at right angles with the wall, 
surmounted by a rod of the same metal, describing a 
quarter of a circle, and studded with sharp spikes. One 
end of this rod was attached to the outer and upper part 
of the railing, the other being firmly fixed in the wall. 
The knocking and shouting had ceased, but as he stood 
on the balcony he could hear the crashing of the wood- 
work as the door was giving way to the pressure from 
outside. He thought that if he could scale the iron 
railing forming the partition he might enter the adjoining 
apartment by smashing a window, reach the corridor, and 
escape by one of the back staircases. It was but a poor 
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chance, yet he had no other. If it came to the worst 
he had his revolver still loaded in five chambers, and he 
would not hesitate to use it ; four for the others, one for 
himself. But he must not throw away the only chance 
of escape, however slight. Firmly grasping the iron rod 
between two of the spikes, he placed his right foot on 
the upper rail of the partition, raised himself to an 
upright position, swung his left leg to the other side, and 
was about to follow with the right when he heard the 
door give way witha loud crash. A few seconds later 
the commissary of police, wearing his tricoloured sash 
fringed with gold, rushed on to the balcony, followed by 
two detectives. The presence of his pursuers, eager for 
their quarry, caused Atherly to precipitate his move- 
ments. The iron was still slippery with morning dews ; 
partially quitting his hold to gain a footing on the other 
side, his heel struck against the summit of the railing ; 
he lost his balance and fell backwards, with a cry of 
agony and rage, headlong into space ! 


* * * * * * * * 


Helen Jeffreys was greatly alarmed at Strathfield’s 
somewhat incoherent account of Jocelyn’s misadven- 
tures. The contents of the note did not allay her fears, 
and her woman’s instinct told her there was more serious 
trouble than appeared on the surface. She closely 
questioned Strathfield, but that young gentleman, tall, 
fair, lymphatic, timid in manner and speech when 
addressing the opposite sex, gave only very unsatisfac- 
tory replies. Helen determined to ascertain the truth 
as soon as possible from Atherly himself. 

‘Tell him to meet me in an hour’s time, and at the 
same place,” she said. ‘I shall be there punctually.” 

Eustace hurried back to the hotel, where he found a 
dense crowd assembled on the pavement, gazing intently 
at the window where the tragedy had occurred. He 
was met in the hall by the landlord, who, with many 
irrelevant observations, informed him of the disaster. 
A police-sergeant in uniform, on being informed of his 
identity, ushered him, after a few questions, into a 
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small private dining-room on the ground floor, where, 
stretched on a table, his head supported by pillows, lay 
Jocelyn Atherly. 

The fall had occasioned fatal injuries ; his skull was 
fractured, his neck was broken. Strathfield, unused to 
scenes of death and violence, was terribly agitated. The 
sight of the tall, stalwart figure he had so recently 
beheld full of life and vigour, now changed into a mass 
of inanimate clay, produced a revulsion of feeling he 
was powerless to control; his manhood for an instant 
gave way, and he burst into an agony of grief. 


CHAPTER V. 


CONCLUSION. 


D’EsSPARRE and his accomplices were taken back to 
Monte Carlo, where they were tried, and sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment with hard labour. Zigrist 
was assisted to escape, in fulfilment of the promise he 
had received. It was in consequence of the informa- 
tion given by this superlative scoundrel that Atherly’s 
description, and the indication as to his probable where- 
abouts, were telegraphed to Nice on the night pre- 
ceding ihe disaster, with the result we have seen. The 
authorities of the Casino recovered only that portion 
of the stolen money which was found in the Count’s 
possession. Before leaving Monte Carlo, Eberstein, 
De Sertannes, and Variatinski, all of whom were Jews, 
had taken the precaution to place their share in safe 
hands. Shortly after their release from prison, this 
worthy trio established restaurants at Nice and Cannes, 
all of which are flourishing concerns at the present day. 
D’Esparre, who had resided several years in England, 
in the capacity of a French Government spy, obtained 
employment as croupier in one of the Belgian towns, 
where gaming tables are tolerated. Fresh and stringent 
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preventive regulations were added to those already 
existing at Monte Carlo to guard against any similar 
attempt, many of which are recorded in the official 
annals of the notorious gaming establishment. 

Two years after the events just recorded, the following 
announcement appeared in the Times : 

“On the 27th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
Eustace Roland Strathfield, second son of Lord Herbert 
Strathfield, and grandson of the Earl of Seldon, to Helen 
Louisa Jeffreys, only daughter of Constance Mary, widow 
of Major-General Arthur Jeffreys, C.B., The Elms, 
Sunbury.” 

Souvent femme varie, 


Bien fol est qui sy fie! 


HAMILTON SEYMOUR. 





Che Inve of Darby Macartney, 


CLERK IN HoLy ORDERS. 


ONE mile, as the crow flies, from Killman Castle, the 
residence of the O’Connell family—more, should you 
follow the twisting and turnings of the road—lies a 
substantial stone-built house, now used as the Vicarage 
for the amalgamated parishes of Killman and Avaghoe. 

When the Church of Ireland was disestablished—first 
of the drastic furrows ploughed by Mr. Gladstone— 
many Cassandras all over the land prophesied of evil, 
prognosticating the decay of the Protestant religion 
throughout the Island, and so far were their anticipa- 
tions realised that a number of parishes became unable 
any longer to support an incumbent, and had to 
amalgamate with two, or even three of their neighbours. 

The united parishes of Killman, Duncolig, and 
Avaghoe were a case in point, each parish long, 
scattered, almost destitute of resident gentry, and 
sparsely populated with Protestants. Yet at no time in 
the history of the Isle of Saints did the little reformed 
community flourish so well, or was so much interest 
taken in matters ecclesiastical as now, when the in- 
dividual members of the Irish Church were put on 
their mettle to provide for their own clergyman. 

The parishioners of the Reverend Darby Macartney, 
Clerk in Holy Orders, the present incumbent, were 
taking nearly as much trouble in their church-going as 
the overflowing swarms of Roman Catholics who crowded 
the little chapels, and knelt six rows deep in the sur- 
rounding churchyards each Sunday and Saint’s Day 
throughout the year, listening to the kindly thunders of 
“his Riverince,”’ stout, red-faced, homely Father 
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O’Houlihan, P.P., best loved of spiritual fathers in 
the neighbourhood or his coadjutor ‘‘ the Curate.” 

Mr. Macartney was as great a contrast to these cheery 
clerics as could be imagined. 

‘The Protestant Churchman was a small, very thin man, 
his sharp hungry face careworn and drawn, and he 
walked with a slight limp, the result of hip-disease when 
a child. His expression still spoke of silent endurance 
and lingering pain—a lasting facial accompaniment of 
the complaint very often to be noticed in its victims. 

The clergyman’s father had been a well-to-do North 
of Ireland farmer—a “ stout’ man—i.e., a person of 
some property, and with the laudable push of his class 
and race, had desired to give his children a chance of 
rising in the social scale. 

One son was apprenticed to the local apothecary—to 
become in due process of time a smart over-soldierly 
Army Medico, who loved to style himself, ‘ Captain 
Macartney,” and who found his people in Ireland rather 
a “bore”; eventually deciding it was wisest to drop 
them quietly, becoming more “English” than the 
English. 

The second became a solicitor, and setting up in the 
nearest country town, by judicious lending of the old 
man’s hoard, soon gathered together many valuable 
mortgages on the estates round about. Doubtless he 
will before many years are past retire from business, 
and step into some pair of worn out shoes from which 
he has evicted one of the old decaying families, whose 
day in Ireland—indeed, everywhere—is now over. 

Darby, the youngest child, owing to his infirmity, was 
designed for the Church. He entered its hospitable 
doors via Trinity College, Dublin, without much trouble 
and expense, thanks to the non-resident system in 
vogue at that University, whereby undergraduates can 
study in their own homes, only going up to this careless 
Alma Mater for certain important lectures and examina- 
tions. 

After his ordination he had held two or three curacies, 
then was inducted on the earnest recommendation of 
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the Diocesan Bishop to the vacant parish of Killman, 
Duncolig, and Avaghoe. 

The little clergyman was glad to get the amalgamated 
parishes ; though, even conjointly, they were the worst 
as to stipend in the whole See, and very difficult to 
manage owing to the scattered nature of the charge. 

But Darby Macartney was no longer alone in the 
world ; he had others to think of, and dared not refuse 
any chance which offered him a good roof to cover and 
bread to feed his hungry household. 


He had taken a sister to live with him. A widow, in 


the sense that her husband was worse than dead, whose 
three children, but for the clergyman’s intervention, 
would have been brought up by the father’s relatives, 
rather low-class Roman Catholic shopkeepers. 

Mary Macartney had married, when little more than a 
child, a renegade and apostate priest. This man, having 
been very righteously punished for his sins by the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, professed to perceive the 
errors of the more ancient church, and was baptized 
into the Protestant Establishment with much flourish of 
trumpets by the over-zealous section of the Irish church 
who delight in stealing sheep from other folds. 

The North of Ireland farmer and his sons had 
almost equal detestation ‘“‘ Verts’’ of any kind, holding 
the good old Conservative notion that everyone should 
keep to the church they were born in, and learn to be 
tolerant regarding their neighbours’ religious convictions. 
Therefore they did not welcome the ex-priest, “‘ Barney” 
O'Dwyer, with open arms, when he held a series of 
‘‘Revivalist” meetings in the neighbourhood, but pretty 
little Mary, full of a young girl’s first enthusiasms, was 
soon as much in love with the preacher as with his 
doctrine. 

When the old farmer scouted all thoughts of such an 
alliance for Mary, the affair ended with a runaway match. 
O'Dwyer proved a worthless scamp, and by his many 
vices made the unhappy girl’s life a bitter burden to 
her—until by some greater ruffianism than usual, he 
placed himself within the clutches of the law, and was 
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consigned to Tullamore jail for a long term of imprison- 
ment. 

Mary’s father had died meanwhile, having cut her out 
of his will. The two elder brothers refused to have 
anything to sayto her or her children, and but for the little 
clergyman she would have been obliged to accept the 
help proffered by her husband’s Roman Catholic 
relations at the price of the children being brought up 
in the church their father had forsaken, or to seek even 
more openly for charity. 

Darby Macartney had not hesitated for an instant; he 
looked upon the heavy burden as “a blessing” sent 
from heaven, and shared willingly his little income with 
the soured woman, and the three spoilt children who 
hung pulling round her skirts. 

“Shure ’twill be a savin’, not an expense ye’ll be to 
me,” he assured his sister heartily, ‘‘ What wid seeing 
to things in the house, and leaving me more free to 
attind to the parish; an’ the children, Hiven help the 
poor innocents, ¢an get their schoolin’ free at the Church 
Schools.” 

For four years now he had uncomplainingly denied 
himself everything, in order to feed and clothe the 
growing children decently. His own coats were thread- 
bare and green with age, his surplices patched and 
darned all over, in complex pattern. His generous hand 
had to clench itself tightly when tales of woe or distress 
were poured into his sympathetic ear, lest its itching 
fingers should close round the one threepenny bit about 
him, laid by in his waistcoat pocket for next Sunday’s 
offertory. Even his boots, most necessary item for a 
man whose parish was measured by miles in all directions, 
were neatly mended by his own industrious hands, the 
cuts and bursts joined together by an ingenious twisting 
of soda-water wire, which was then blacked over, this 
primitive cobbling being much admired by the inventor. 

Of course, he could not afford the usual parson’s 
“stout cob”; its place was filled by a ramshackle old 
bicycle, which groaned and squeaked along the roads 
beneath his propelling feet with such. resounding re- 
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monstrance that he could be heard coming a quarter-of- 
a-mile away. 

“T made me mash-ine meself,” the clergyman would 
explain, proudly. ‘Just picked up the component parts 
from ould iron heaps an’ sooch like. Shure, wasn’t the 
O’Connoll himself trying to .get me to ‘swop’ the 
mash-ine only lasht week for his, an’ that a brand new 
Centaur, but me own will do me grand, as I tould him, 
wid. many thanks.” 

The Rev. Darby Macartney resolutely declined all 
help from outside sources. He could live, in a fashion, 
on his stipend, and pay his way, and he was very sensi- 
tive if he thought substantial pity or open-handed 
condolences were being offered him. 

Madame O’Connoll was permitted, very occasionally, 
to provide the children with new suits of dresses, but 
these scarcely hidden “ helps” must only be proffered 
at long distances. 

The poor, but proud, parson went conscientiously 
through the round of his duties, his head bent, like the 
patient ox, the better to draw his load, seeing only the 
warm earth at his feet, passively content until the day 
came—it comes in most lives—when by a casual meeting 
the whole face of nature was changed, and the calm of 
his uneventful existence broke into stormy gusts of 
passion. 

One of the larger farms on the O’Connoll’s Killman 
estate changed hands, and passed into the possession of 
a well-known cattle “jobber,” Richard Doolan by name, 
a Protestant by profession, but really without very much 
religious belief. 

As in duty bound Mr. Macartney made haste to call 
upon his new parishioners, donning for the occasion the 
best coat in his scanty wardrobe—it was the one he 
always wore when dining at Killman Castle, and not 
quite such a vivid green at the seams as his only other 
one. He brushed his clerical felt most carefully, and 
plentifully besmearing the soda-water wire at the side of 
his boot, proceeded on his way. 

The farm lately bought by Doolan was a comfortable 
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homestead, standing back in the fields, surrounded b 
nice plantations of spruce and larch, whilst in front a 
small grass plot and a few flower beds added a look of 
care and taste to the place. 

When Darby Macartney opened the gate dividing this 
garden from the field, he was surprised to see a young 
girl rise hurriedly from a kneeling posture upon the 
grass, where she had evidently been weeding a flower 
bed, and fly, like a startled rabbit into covert, through 
the open door of the house, slamming it behind her. 

The clergyman had just time to be thunderstruck by 
the girl’s beauty before she disappeared. A curious 
leaping of his pulses told him quite suddenly that after 
all he was a man, and that the woman who had fled at 
his approach was very desirable. He sprang forward, 
half inclined for pursuit, then with swift recollection 
pulled up and walked slowly again. 

He rang with due ceremony at the bell, and gave a few 
apologetic raps with the brass knocker, mentally noting 
this, and a fresh coat of paint over the panels, as new 
embellishments of the door. 

Evidently the Doolans were people of much gentility, 
he thought, when a smiling little maid, rendered top- 
heavy by a starchy excrescence on her head and breathing 
apoplectically from suppressed excitement, whom he had 
difficulty in recognising in her transformed garb as Tim 
Cleary’s “ handy slip av a gell, young Biddy,” answered 
his summons, and showed him with much ceremony into 
the front parlour. 

“Phwat name sholl ye give?’’ enquired Biddy, a 
broad grin elongating her oyster-like mouth, her deep 
upper lip curling with merriment—but carrying out to 
the letter her newly acquired duties. 

“Ah, Biddy, is it funnin’ y’ are ?” began the clergy- 
man laughingly, but the portentous glance of the little 
maid’s eye quelled him. ‘The Reverend Darby 
Macartney,” he added gravely, “the Rector of this 
Parish.” 

Biddy retired, and the parson began to examine his 
surroundings. The walls of the front parlour had been 
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newly papered, that was the first astounding fact which 
struck him, and it now boasted both dado and frieze. 
Several pictures hung on the intermediate space —a fine 
oleograph of Her Majesty, and another of Mr. Balfour, 
divided by Japanese plates, hanging on red plush 
plaques. 

There was a piano too—open, with songs and music 
scattered upon the top, and as for the mantelpiece, it 
was simply loaded with vases and bric-a-brac. 

A few books were ranged on the big table ; the clergy- 
man noted with a pang of envy that they seemed copies 
of newly published works. No one had ever guessed 
what the lack of fresh literature had meant to him all 
these years. 

He stirred uneasily in the chair he had taken, and 
became painfully conscious of his feet and hands. He 
realised that the soda water wire shone like an ill-placed 
jewel upon the corner of that left boot ; the wet walk had 
taken off every vestige of blacking, and he would have 
given anything for the pair of gloves stowed away in 
his top drawer, kept hitherto exclusively for Diocesan . 
Councils, state visits to Killman, and funerals. Oh, why 
had he neglected to put them on to-day ! 

Meanwhile, in the room above his head, could be 
heard the sound of hurried movements. Drawers were 
pulled out, and shut in such haste that they evidently 
stuck obstinately ; and footsteps pattered here and there 
with frenzied quickness. 

The clergyman smiled resignedly; the matter was 
plain to him, and seemed perfectly natural. Of course, 
Mrs. Doolan, in honour of his visit, was changing her 
dress; exactly as his sister always flew to renovate her 
toilette at the first tinkle of the front door bell. 

At last the lady’s hurried dressing overhead seemed 
near completion. She was washing her hands—audibly 
—then possibly brushing her hair, or pinning on a brooch. 
Was the bright-eyed divinity he had seen in the garden 
helping her—yes, it probably was—her mother, he 
wondered ; and again a painfully pleasurable tightening 
at his heart warned him of coming danger. 

a7” 
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The door of the room above banged; a heavy foot 
descended the staircase, first extremely quickly, then 
more leisurely. Outside the parlour door a whispered 
conversation ensued, before the handle turned, and Mrs. 
Doolan, in all the splendour of her Sunday silk, sailed 
in. 
The little clergyman collapsed under the moral 
pressure of that rustling silk, the last remnant of his 
would-be patronage melted away under the fire of the 
golden chains and brooches wherewith the ample bosom 
of the good dame was loaded. 

He limply took her proffered hand, and resumed his 
seat at her bidding, without uttering one word of the 
carefully prepared and gracious speech with which he 
intended to welcome his new parishioners. 

But Mrs. Doolan left him very little time to get ina 
word. ‘’Tis indade terribul koind av yer, Mr. Macart- 
ney, to pop in on us sosoon! You must excoose me 
dress, an’ me being all in me desh-a-bil. Ah! it’s 
meself is not at all settled in yet; not at all, at all! 
Wot wid the shifting av me carpits—the best Brussels, 
moind yer—five-and-fippence every jack yard av them 
ran to—an’ fitting ‘em ter the new rooms—me heart is 
simply bruke wid trouble! An’ I’ve not had the time 
ter turn meself round, as the saying is, forbye ter see 
the colour av me neighbours’ taypots! An’ shure, by 
that an’ this, it’s growing close on ter four, an’ ye'll be 
glad of a coop av foive-a-clack taywather, I’ll go bail!” 
She ostentatiously pulled out an obese gold watch, and 
rang with a proud air at the bell rope. 

Biddy re-appeared with much celerity. It was quite 
palpable she had not been a yard from the door of the 
room. 

“Cleary,” said her mistress ; ‘‘ Cleary, will yer please 
to bring in that foive-a-clack taywather just now.” 

The little maid assented eagerly. 

“T will, mam,” she began; ‘ Shure Miss Honor’s been 
gitting it ready this—” a malignant look from Mrs. 
Doolan stopped her volubility, and she fled, banging the 
door behind her with no light hand. 
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‘“No doubt you and Mrs. Macartney foind as I do that 
good servants are not to be got these toimes;’’ the lady 
of the house fanned her burning face vigorously with her 
handkerchief. ‘ Now shure I’ll take me oath yer woife 
foinds that same, Mr. Macartney ?”’ 

“T have no wife,” the clergyman replied, and he 
hastened to explain the nature of his household. 

‘Well, well, only tell now! Yer shister is it an’ her 
children! But if ye saw a nice young leddy ye'll be 
wishful ter marry, Mr. Macartney ?” suggested Mrs. 
Doolan archly, shaking a very fat hand playfully at the 
parson. ‘ What will she be saying ter finding a mishtress 
an’ family ahl riddy made at the Rectory whin she goes 
there ?” 

‘“T shall never want to marry—” he began, but even 
as he spoke he added quickly, with mental reservation, 
“And if ever I did, of course I should make—other 
arrangements for my sister and her family.” 

The door had opened, and Biddy, staggering under a 
big tea tray, came in, followed by the young girl he had . 
seen kneeling in the garden. 

“This is me daughter ‘Ooney,” said Mrs. Doolan 
proudly. ‘‘ The proide av me heart an’ the comfort av 
me days now she’s come home. I’m far from rombustical 
meself, and ye’d hardly be believing the help that same 
girrl is ter me, Mr. Macartney.” 

What thrills passed through the little clergyman when 
his hand held the girl’s soft, rosy fingers for only too brief 
an instant ! He looked into the depths of her brown 
eyes, and his very soul seemed drawn out of his body. 

Honor Doolan stood two or three inches taller than 
the parson, indeed her pretty little dimpled chin was 
almost on a level with his red head. 

She was slight and maidenly in figure as yet, but the 
nameless charm of immaturity hung strongly about her, 
whilst she gave promise of more than ordinary womanly 
beauty, when the bud should blossom into the rose. 

To Darby Macartney’s eyes she.seemed a picture more 
perfect than any he had before gazed upon, and body 
and soul he fell down before her to worship. Her soft 
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cooing voice, sounding doubly educated and refined in 
contrast to her mother’s Milesian accents and would-be 
gentility, charmed him ; her easy little speeches, her 
wonderful and varied list of accomplishments, duly 
blazoned forth and enumerated by Mrs. Doolan, literally 
astounded him. 

He left the farmhouse in a whirl of complex feeling. 
For the first time in his life of self-repression and self- 
denial he was aware that he, Darby Macartney, was a man 
of like passions as his fellows, who could fall as suddenly 
and deeply into the sweet mad fever usually called love 
as any other child of Adam. 

For some days he was fortunate in seeing and meeting 
Honor Doolan, each time they met forging more securely 
the fetters which bound him her captive. He tried con- 
scientiously not to arrange or intrigue over these chance 
meetings, and to go on with the ordinary work of the 
parish just as usual, but almost against his own will his 
feet carried him radiant and expectant along the road 
where she might be walking. 

The girl was perfectly natural and frank in her man- 
ner towards him, and appeared absolutely unconscious 
of the dawning and growth of his love for her. She 
was educated rather beyond her class, a natural love of 
learning having caused her to beg her father for a year 
or two more at the Big Ladies’ College in Belfast than 
was usually considered necessary by the scholars of that 
institution, Her home life, now she had returned to Her 
mother’s side, palled on her widened intelligence, and 
she was frankly glad to associate with any man who, like 
the little clergyman, had interests beyond Gavin Low's 
circulars as to the current price of beef, or conversation 
besides the discussion of the best top-dressing for 
turnips. 

Of course, the onlookers in the parish saw at once— 
or thought they saw—the end towards which their rector 
was so helplessly drifting. 

Many were the speculations as to the earliest date 
upon which an interesting marriage might be expected. 
At the Friendly Girls’ Sewing Class, held once a week at 
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the Vicarage, this was the whole undercurrent of con- 
versation, and a piquancy was added to the affair by the 
general uncertainity as to whether the parson’s sister 
perceived the romance going on under her nose. 

“Shure she’// git her marching orders,” Miss Mooney 
whispered to her neighbour, Kate Colquhoun, shaking 
her grizzled ringlets meaningly. ‘‘ Honor Doolan won't 
be having her an’ them bould brats fillin’ up the place 
whin she comes there.” 

“The girl’s an upsthart at that,” agreed the other with 
ill-natured venom ; “ what wid her larning, an’ striving 
ter dress her bare bones like Madame O’Connoll herself. 
But they do be saying ould Doolan will be giving a foine 
portion wid her!” 

“Th’ ould haythen! No better than any poor black 
Papist! As for Azs religion, it’s not counting ¢hat to 
him.” Miss Mooney snapped her fingers expressively. 
‘An’ to think the Vicar should daar to ask me if I’d not 
loike the entraging shlip ter play th’ orgin insthead av 
meself on Sunday, just ter glorify that ungodly man’s 
choild !” 

“Ye did very right ter refuse him. 

‘“T downfaced the Vicar,’ said the fair organist 
triumphantly. ‘Would yer do that on me Mr. Macartney,” 
says I, ‘after the yares I’ve played that blissid orgin,” 
says I, “an me getting taught especial at great layin’ out 
of good money,” says I. “If I laves,” says I, “me 
feyther an’ my three uncles, all church vestry men, 
forbye O’Connoll himself will be wanting a word wid yer, 
says I.” 

These were only some of the rumblings, telling of a 
coming earthquake in connection with the clergyman’s 
passion, but he walked unconscious of impending ill, 
alternately in the valley of despair, or on the hill tops of 
hope, blind to the gathering clouds. 

Honor Doolan was not very much liked by the women 
of her own class, for they were jealous of her superior 
beauty and education. They envied, though they affected 
to despise, the lack of self-consciousness which made 
her friendly and at ease with everyone with whom she 
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came incontact. The subtle difference of class, whereby 
the three-horse farmer's wife could not possibly 
associate on any but patronising terms with the spouse 
of a two-horse agriculturist, and which decreed that any 
descent into the abyssmal degradation of domestic ser- 
vice should be punished by the social ostracism of the 
offender, were brushed aside, and simply laughed at by 
this fair socialist. 

So no one of any consequence except the little clergy- 
man sorrowed very greatly when the Doolans—mother 
and daughter-—departed on a heavily laden: side-car to 
Ballykinkope railway station. They travelled thence by 
one of the leisurely cross-country trains peculiar to 
Ireland, en route for the nearest sea coast town, Ardra- 
colly, distant about forty miles, and reachable after three 
and a half hours by train if the travellers were fairly 
lucky. But of course any unforeseen contingency, such 
as the engine driver being in a bad temper, or the guard 
extra thirsty, might delay the ‘“‘express’’ an hour or so 
on the road. 

Mrs. Doolan needed a change, the doctor had declared, 
so she and Honor were to be absent for twenty-one long 
days ; they left on a Tuesday and were to return on the 
same day three weeks later. 

Darby Macartney never realised before how inter- 
minable twenty-four hours could seem; the crawling days 
seemed endless. 

He wandered about gaunt and pinched in face even 
beyond his wont, looking at last so ill that his sister, 
usually unobservant enough of anything outside herself 
and her children’s interests, became quite alarmed. 

It never would do for Darby to break down, she 
recollected; better hurry him away for a long projected 
holiday. This certainly would entail the outlay of a 
little money, but better that than kill outright the poor, 
patient goose who laid the eggs which supported her and 
her brood. 

The Vicar scouted any idea of a change at first, but 
when quite accidentally his sister urged him to spend a 
week at the very sea village to which he knew the 
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Doolans had betaken themselves, he paled and was 
silent, battling with the strongest temptation which had 
yet assailed him in his tranquil life—the temptation to 
consider his ows wishes before anything else for once, 
and yield himself a willing slave to the whispered 
suggestions of his bounding pulses. 

One week by Honor’s side, daily, hourly, in her 
sweet society! Could any of the spiritual joys of heaven 
compete with this simple little plan so thoroughly of 
the earth, earthy? The garb of his clericalism fled away 
from his soul, and the man who longed to love and be 
loved for once asserted himself. 

He decided to go, timing his trip so that he would 
reach the little coast town on a Tuesday, the first day of 
the third and last week of the Doolan’s visit. By this 
means he would probably have the added pleasure of 
returning with them. Perhaps—rapturous thought— 
in the character of Honor’s acknowledged lover and 
future husband. 

In the vestry of Killman church the Sunday before his 
week’s holiday began, Darby Macartney donned his sur- 
plice, singing the while a fragment of a well-known hymn. 

‘Can a mother’s tender care,’ he hummed, “ cease 
towards the child she bare.” 

He caught a glimpse through the crack of the door of 
his sister, prematurely old and waspish-faced from 
trouble, passing by, her uninteresting children clattering 
awkwardly behind her—-but that was not the picture, 
hazy, yet none the less entrancing, which filled his mind, 
and which he half unconsciously set to music. 

He collected his thoughts with an effort, and knelt, as 
was his wont before entering the church, for a few 
moments’ private prayer. 

The Protestant church at Killman is probably unique 
in its architectural beauties. It had been built by one of 
the most austere and puritanical of the old O’Connolls, 
who evidently intended that no one should mistake the 
place of worship he erected for one of the chapels 
devoted to—what he termed—“ the heathenish services 
of the scarlet woman.” 
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Like the historic retired pork butcher, who declared 
he had been his own “artichoke” for certain jerry-built 
suburban villas, this unpleasant old forebear of Maurice 
O’Connoll had designed the whole building himself 
without professional aid of any sort—and indeed the 
church looked like it ! 

It was squat and square, its cut stones were barbar- 
ously stuccoed, its roof was very slightly arched, and no 
sign of steeple, belfry or chancel broke the barn-like 
contour of its four bare walls. 

Inside, time and more liberal succeeding dynasties 
had toned the flaring white-washed plastering into tender 
grays, relieved here and there by black and white marble 
tablets, all reciting appallingly long lists of those admir- 
able virtues which are so readily conceded—after death 
—when the dear departed has left money in his will to 
pay for the erection of the “In Memoriam’”’ stone. 
Those of the O’Connolls who had foolishly overlooked 
this duty to themselves were presumably without the 
aforesaid virtues, for no one had volunteered to chronicle 
their good deeds at his own expense. A laudable desire 
for economy had caused the survivors responsible for the 
erection of these monumental records to have as many 
names as possible inscribed on eachstone. And it must 
be admitted that Betty O’Connoll often employed her 
dozing senses in puzzling out the relationships of the 
many “ Maurices”’ to the few “ Dianas’’—women did 
not figure extensively in these mural inscriptions—when 
the Reverend Darby Macartney emulated Tennyson's 
brook, platitudes flowing from his mouth apparently 
inexhaustibly, until it seemed as if he too threatened to 
go on “ for ever.” 

The ‘ Castle pew” was in the gallery, or to be more 
accurate, the gad/ery was the Castle pew. It contained 
a fireplace, two or three cupboards, and a book shelf. 
One long, red-cushioned seat ran along the back wall of 
the church, and in front, distant perhaps some twelve 
feet, a similar stool for kneeling faced the altar. 

By this uncommon arrangement, the worshippers 
from Killman Castle were provided with a little gentle 
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exercise during the service, one moment sitting 
decorously out of sight at the back of the church, the 
next walking forward with painful efforts to deaden the 
noise of their feet, to kneel on the long stool in front of 
the gallery, there presenting a bewildering spectacle of 
modish bonnets and alluring ties to the admiring gaze 
of the entire congregation, who—with a view, Betty de- 
clared, of better analysing the component parts of any 
new costumes—a// knelt up on the seats of their high- 
backed pews, absolutely regardless of the fact that they 
were turning their backs upon the altar in their anxiety 
to face the gallery. 

Visitors to Killman were wont to be somewhat taken 
aback by this extraordinary spectacle, and have been 
known to find their risible nerves so tickled by the sea 
of upturned gaping faces below them, that the sound of 
suppressed merriment is by no means unknown in the 
gallery. 

A small oval outward protuberance in the east wall of 
the church did duty for the missing chancel, and actually 
contained a stained glass window—this a new innovation 
—simple in its subject, and not particularly garish in its 
colouring. Some of the excellent farmers belonging to 
the select vestry still had qualms of conscience when 
their eyes rested on the reds and blues of its geometrical 
beauties. Certain fleur-de-lis, used in its conventional 
design, might by a great stretch of imagination be con- 
sidered cruciform, and should the world-wide symbol of 
the Christian religion appear in any shape in their 
churches, these worthy souls considered such decoration 
the rankest heresy. 

On each side of the altar rails a solid wooden 
structure, not unlike a Martello Tower, uprose. Noone 
m their sober senses could accuse these massive 
monstrosities of being ornate, or anything but extremely 
hideous. So they were precious in the sight of the 
congregation, who regarded Maurice O’Connoll as ab- 
solutely iconoclastic, when he suggested their removal, 
and the substitution of a more modern pulpit and read- 
ing desk. 
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Mr. Macartney was quite bewildering in his movements 
during the service, disappearing from sight in one 
Martello Tower only to reappear, after a nerve racking 
interval, in the other, rather breathless after his rapid 
descent and ascent of the circular stairs. 

From the point of vantage of the Castle pew, a capital 
view could be obtained of the reverend gentleman’s 
prestidigitatory feats with the manuscript sheets of his 
carefully written sermon. The very print of his moist 
forefinger could be observed after he had hurriedly 
wetted it between his lips, preparatory to turning over 
the page. Indeed, O’Connoll and Betty began to know 
the various MSS. so well, that they could almost always 
recognise which old friend out of the clergyman’s 
limited stock was forthcoming, and this Sunday, Maurice 
whispered in a very audible undertone, 

“It’s the Prodigal Son to-day, Betty ; I know it by the 
very black dog ears. Thank goodness, it’s pretty short.” 

The organ was asthmatic in its upper notes, and 
grumbly in its lower. Some of the pedals had gone on 
strike, and refused to sound at all ; others were only too 
willing to do their own and their sulky brethren’s work, 
shrieking shrilly of their own volition, generally at very 
undesirable moments. 

Miss Mooney, the elderly maiden, who retained the 
ringlets of her youthful days, still presided defiantly at 
the instrument. This musician really imagined that she 
possessed a vested interest in all the church music, and 
any faint attempts which had been made to supersede 
her, such as the one which ended in Mr. Macartney’s 
latest defeat, had been repulsed with disdain. At some 
prehistoric period a few bars of the “ Dead March,” and 
the first portion of ‘ Marche aux Flambeaux ” had been 
dunned into her head by the Misses O'Flaherty, at their 
select school for young ladies in the neighbouring town, 
and these two masterpieces still did duty indiscriminately 
for voluntaries at funerals, marriages, or christenings, 
and at all the Sunday services. 

Nobody dreamed of rising when Mr. Macartney crept 
out of the vestry and hurried up the aisle. He was 
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swallowed up in the yawning cavern of the reading desk 
tower for a few seconds, appearing at the top to the 
triumphant strains of six bars of the ‘‘ Flambeaux.” 

The collection was taken up to the inspiriting “‘ Dead 
March,” rendered even more moving by many false 
notes, and then the reverend gentleman plunged into 
the abyssmal darkness of the pulpit. 

Having arranged his papers, he coughed nervously, 
and began : 

“ Before I proceed to rade yer the portion of Scripture 
fram which me text is taken I wish ter make some 
announcements. The ordinary marning sarvice in this 
Church next Soonday won't be until the avenin’ at 
six o'clock, when the Reverend Mr. O’Soolivan will 
prache, as I’ve not been getting my health this two wakes 
back, and I’m going to the say-side for me holiday to 
drink the salt wather.”’ 

A flutter of nandkerchiefs and an outburst of coughing 
in the Castle pew greeted this spirited announcement. 
Betty did not dare to do aught but look very straight 
before her, whilst an English visitor who was staying at 
Killman and a neighbouring friend both threatened every 
instant to become absolutely hysterical. But a very few 
minutes served to sober them all ; the little clergyman 
delivered his well-worn sermon so fervently and earnestly 
that new meanings were given to its oft repeated words. 
The inmates of the Castle pew forgot to be amused by 
his curious phrases and terrible brogue, and no longer 
felt inclined to giggle when they looked at his fiery head 
bobbing up and down in the crater of the roomy pulpit. 
His unshaken belief in his own doctrines struck home, 
his fervid tones carried conviction with them, indeed, 
he seemed absolutely inspired in his utterances this 
Sunday ! 

“That poor little parson is one of the most saintly 
men I ever met,’ Maurice O’Connoll told his wife’s 
cousin, the English visitor, when they were walking 
home together after the service was concluded. ‘He 
has the charge of three parishes, amalgamated when the 
Irish Church was disestablished, stretching over many 
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miles. He conducts services every Sunday in two 
churches, eight miles apart ; he visits, comforts, admon- 
ishes, and even helps, I believe, when necessary, out of 
his own scant purse, every Protestant family in his 
district. He keeps himself, a widowed sister and her 
three obnoxious children—mischievous little brutes they 
all three are—not to mention a cow and a tidy little maid- 
of-all-work, on—well, guess what his income is ?”’ 

“Very small, I suppose ! Four hundred a year?” 
hazarded the English visitor. Then she added, while 
her blue eyes appeared to be filling with sympathetic 
tears, “about as much as I spend on my dress alone.” 

“One hundred and ten pounds,” replied Maurice, 
grimly, ‘“ what you would lay out in boots and gloves.” 

“ But, O’Connoll, won’t you—can’t you — ” 

“He won't let me. Says he has all he needs! Well, 
if a martyr’scrown don’t cover his blessed little red head 
up above—I’ll, [ll—” he hesitated for a_ word. 

“You'll eat your halo,” suggested his laughing com- 
panion, flippantly. 

“What athoroughpaced little humbug you are ; I 
thought you were nearly in tears over Macartney’s woes.” 

“Oh, I’m much too hungry to be serious! Do 
hurry.” 

Darby Macartney lived in a dream during the next 
two days, and only really awoke to his surroundings when 
he found himself, carpet-bag in hand, in the irregular 
squalid street of the little coast town of Ardracolly, 
seeking for lodgings. 

Having discovered adomicile sufficiently reasonable 
as regards price, and moderately clean as regards 
appearance, he deposited his small belongings there, 
and hurried out in feverish haste, anxious not to lose one 
minute before he tried to come across the Doolans. 

It was a lovely summer afternoon, and the sea lay 
motionless as a lake under the sapphire skies. The 
narrow beach was dotted with rocks, the cliffs rose tall 
and wave-worn behind, breaking into curious promon- 
tories and hollowed out arches, where the force of the 
ocean had eaten away the solid stone. 
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It was low tide, and on the strip of shining sun-gilt 
sand a few bare-legged children were playing and shout- 
ing gaily, their parents lazily watching their youthful 
gambols, whilst leaning against some isolated boulder or 
overturned boat. 

“Surely,” thought the clergyman, wending his wa 
along the steep declivity of the path to the foot of the 
cliff, ‘‘they can’t be very far away ; I shall soon find my 
love down here.” 

His heart beat loudly, and he pulled at the clerical 
collar round his throat to loosen its encircling folds, for 
he was half stifling with excitement. 

What should he say to her—how account for his pre- 
sence? He recollected the Doolans had no idea that he 
was in the same town as they were, and the only words 
of explanation welling up to his lips were, “I love you, I 
love you.” 

He tried to compose conventional speeches, polite 
dissimulations, artificial words of surprise, but all his 
most carefully prepared greetings went straight out of 
his mind when he came quite suddenly upon Mrs. 
Doolan seated on the beach, her back propped against a 
convenient boat— fortunately fast asleep. 

Darby Macartney’s pulses beat a fraction quicker, if 
that was possible, when he stole past the somnolent 
matron. 

So he would see Honor alone, for that first ecstatic 
moment of reunion! He hurried onwards, why, he 
hardly knew his eyes sweeping the beach in_ all 
directions. 

He was walking now just below the foot of the cliffs, 
where the crumbled stone made a soft sandy carpet for 
tired feet, and where the entrances to little caves, and 
the picturesque arching of the beetling rocks, gave the 
landscape a quasi-theatrical look. 

Coming noiselessly round a jutting promontory, the 
clergyman shrank back, disbelieving the evidence of 
his own eyes. 

A girl was sitting on a low seaweed covered rock, by 
her side lay a stalwart specimen of manhood, his head 
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resting on her lap, his long broad back supported by her 
knees, and his knickerbockered, stockinged legs stretched 
out before him in an attitude of intense repose. 

The tableau was so striking that the unseen spectator 
gazed quite fascinated for several moments, taking in 
every detail of the group. 

He noticed the curling locks of the prostrate Samson ; 
he noticed—God only knew the bitterness of the pang— 
the rapt adoration of the girl’s face, and now her little 
fingers were playing with the dark hair and moustache, 
or smoothing the forehead and cheeks of the man whose 
head was lying in her lap. 

‘Kiss me again, sweetheart.” 

Samson’s voice was resonant and commanding, and 
Honor Doolan obediently bowed her own head until her 
scarlet lips rested lingeringly on those upraised to meet 
her own. 

Darby Macartney turned and fled, stumbling blindly 
over rock and stones, his hand pressed to his throbbing 
forehead, the very blood in his veins growing all ina 
moment sluggish and congealed. 

His unseeing eyes rested on the glorious green 
expanse of water, and blinked in the rays of the setting 
sun, the little fishing boats hoisted their rich red sails 
and floated away into the very bed of the glowing sunset, 
the children on the narrowing strip of sand shrieked 
and raced with unabated vigour, but the unhappy 
clergyman was blind and deaf to the heart-beats of 
Nature and of life around him. 

“May Oi be entoirely milted af it’s not Mishter 
Macartney. Now, phwat in the name av goodness 
brought ye here ? ‘Not but phw at its moighty plisant, an’ 
glad Oi am ter see ye, for it’s very lonely Oi am, an’ 
glad enough will be ter have a crack wid ye. Now my 
‘Ooney is that taken up wid her, her—in the name av 
fortune phwat’s the word she gave me ?—ah ! her phee- 
ancy—Oi niver so much as more’n see her an’ him. As 
foine a young gintleman as ever sthepped, an’ one av the 
hoighest famlies in Dooblin. His own fayther—dead this 
tin year—was Surgeon Dentist to the Lard Leeftinant, 
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think av that now! An’ him making his four or maybe 
foive hoondred pounds a year, writing thim story books 
they sell at the railway booksthalls—writes every word 
av them out av his own hid, Oi do ashure you. Shure 
Mishter Macartney, we'll have a job for you, or maybe 
two in toime.”” Mrs. Doolan’s eyes were twinkling with 
humour. ‘“Ooney’s weddin’ just as soon as we can 
manage it, an’ in a year or so, ‘tis meself no doubt will 
be a grand—God in hiven, where in the name av the 
good people has the man run to? He’s likely wake in 
the hid ter take to runnin’ joost whin a leddy is con- 
varsin’ wid him.” 

The warm salt water of the summer sea crept slowly 
over the strip of sandy beach, and hand in hand the 
happy lovers watched by its shores until the red round 
harvest moon was mirrored and drowned in its depths. 

And Darby Macartney, Clerk in Holy Orders, solitary 
and heartbroken, sat in the stuffy little bedroom of his 
lodgings, watching the one love of his life drowning in 
the salt sea of his own tears. 





A Paughter of Tilith.. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘‘ The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 
O’er all the pleasant land.”’ 
HEMANS. 

AsHWOOD, the ancient seat of the Ashmores, was as 
lovely a place as could be found in the beautiful county 
of Hampshire, or indeed amongst the fair and stately 
homes of Old England. 

The house itself stood on a gently rising eminence, 
and commanded splendid views all round, embracing 
the New Forest and Southampton Water. 

The grounds were very extensive, the park stretching 
for a long distance, with its noble old trees, under which 
browsed a herd of graceful deer. A river wound its 
silvery course through the green turf on its way to the 
sea—a river that was well stocked with salmon and trout, 
not to mention eels, flounders, crawfish, and other such 
small fry. Not far from the house a weir had been 
constructed, and here the salmon could be seen leaping 
in numbers, if anyone chose to watch them. A most 
picturesque cottage, covered with climbing roses and 
creepers, was built on the edge of the pool. It was 
tenanted by a keeper and his wife, who kept guard over 
the salmon pool, for poachers more than once had tried 
their hands at luring the silvery denizens of the pool 
from their native element in nefarious fashion, which 
raised the ire of Jacob Hurst, who, though he might 
occasionally catch a salmon or trout on his own account, 
would let nobody else do so unless they were friends of 
his master. Flower-beds surrounded the house on three 
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sides; on the fourth a long carriage drive led up to the 
hall door. This door opened into a large square hall, in 
the corners of which stood grim men in armour, mace 
or battle-axe in hand, guarding, as it were, the descen- 
dants of the knights to whom the weapons and armour 
originally belonged. On the walls were trophies of arms 
intermixed with stags’ antlers, tigers’ heads, foxes’ 
brushes, and other evidences of the chase. A huge 
fireplace was on one side, in which giant logs sputtered 
and crackled on the slightest provocation of its being 
cold and damp, even in June. Warm rugs were 
scattered over the mosaic floor, and cosy chairs in- 
vited the tired to ensconce themselves in their luxurious 
depths. A gallery ran round this hall, reached by a 
wide marble staircase. The principal bedrooms opened 
on to this gallery, which was lighted by an arched dome 
of glass overhead. A swing door led to the other stair- 
cases, of which there were no less than three, these 
leading to the smaller bedrooms, kitchens, and servants, 
offices respectively. 

On the right hand side of the hall on entering were 
the library—a cosy room panelled in dark oak ; the large 
drawing-room, rather a dreary looking room, except when 
fully lighted and filled with company ; the small drawing- 
room usually used by the family, and the dining-room, 
which looked out over the river, and had a large bow 
window. Both drawing-rooms and the library had 
French windows, which led on to a verandah that ran 
round that side of the house, whence steps led down 
into the flower gardens. 

On the left side of the hall were the billiard-room and 
the “den” of the master of the house, this latter being 
filled with the latest inventions in breechloaders, re- 
volvers, hunting crops, and fishing tackle, flanked by 
cartridges, pipes, tobacco jars, and other things dear to 
the heart of that destructive biped man. 

The whole mansion, with its stables and offices, was 
lighted by electricity, the river being utilized as a driving 
power for the dynamos. 

Underneath the house was a labyrinth of vaults and 
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passages of the most approved ghostly appearance, lead- 
ing none knew whither, and which some of the maid 
servants would not go near after dark, though these 
same vaults and passages had no terror for the butler, 
who had lived with the Ashmores, man and boy, for 
nearly sixty years, and of his own accord slept down 
there, to the astonishment of the rest of the servants, 
who one and all declined to sleep in these under- 
ground and, it must be confessed, dreary looking 
regions. 

On the grass in front of the drawing room windows 
were a tennis-court, a croquet ground and an archery 
ground, so that visitors to Ashwood might take their 
choice of amusements according to their temperament. 
There were some fifteen or twenty horses in the stables, 
riding horses, carriage horses and hunters, and half-a- 
dozen dogs, of various breeds and sizes, were generally 
roaming about the place, and making friends with or 
growling at the visitors accordingly as they approved or 
not of their looks. 

The hothouses were the pride of the head gardener, 
such grapes, such peaches, such melons and cucumbers, 
such orchids, gardenias and tuberoses were not to be 
seen for miles round! They carried off the principal 
prizes at all the local shows, much to the satisfaction of 
the head gardener and his half-a-dozen assistants, and to 
the equal chagrin of neighbouring rivals, who could not 
come within measurable distance of the Ashwood flowers 
and fruit. 

Such was the domain which called Hubert Ashmore 
master, Sir Hubert now, in consequence of the death 
of his father. Though nearing forty, Hubert Ashmore 
was still unwed. He had never come across a woman 
whom he would have cared to make his wife. Almost 
unconsciously he compared them with the memory of 
the wondrous loveliness that had shone upon him for a 
short period in the years long gone, and somehow—well, 
the fact remained that in spite of his title and his wealth, 
Hubert Ashmore was still a bachelor, and appeared 
likely to continue so. 
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His father, Sir John, had married twice. Hubert was 
the only child of the first Lady Ashmore, a gracious, 
stately woman, of whom Sir John had been very proud, 
and whom he mourned sincerely for a while. 

But after some years of widowerhood, to the astonish- 
ment of most of his friends, he married again, this time 
a pretty little, clinging, doll-like creature, as different 
from the stately Alicia as it was possible for a woman 
to be. 

Yet, in spite of the gloomy forebodings of his friends, 
the second marriage turned out happily. Elsie Uvedale 
was about the same age as her stepson, and from the 
first they got on very well together, much to Sir John’s 
satisfaction, as he would have been sorry to have spoiled 
his son’s life and happiness. 

The second Lady Ashmore was not at all a typical 
stepmother ; she was very fond of her big stepson, if just 
a wee bit in the world afraid of him, and he on his part 
bestowed upon her an affection that was quite fraternal. 
It seemed absurd for the tall young man to call this 
little, fair, delicate creature, who did not look nearly his 
age, ‘“‘ Mother,” so with Sir John’s consent they called 
each other by their Christian names. 

A little girl was the sole offspring of this second 
marriage of the Baronet’s, a little girl who resembled 
her mother in that she was small and delicate, and fair 
and sweet as a tender white blossom. 

Auriol was Hubert’s pet almost from the moment of 
her birth, and though there was twenty years’ difference 
in their ages this did not interfere with the affection 
they felt for one another. 

It was Hubert who taught her to ride, when she was 
quite a little thing, on the tiny forest pony that was 
expressly bought for her. It was he who taught her 
archery and tennis and how to wield a fishing-rod, 
though he had to own the salmon had very little to fear 
at her hands. And quite lately he had bought her a 
bicycle and was teaching her to ride it, having quieted 
his step-mother’s misgivings about its being a little 
fast and unwomanly by telling her that many members 
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of the aristocracy and some of the royal princesses had 
taken to the wheel. 

Sir John’s death did not make any difference in the 
position of Elsie, Lady Ashmore. She was still the 
mistress of Ashwood as she had been in her husband's 
lifetime, and Hubert was content to let her remain so, 
She had once said to him that she must make room for 
the new Lady Ashmore, but he told her there was time 
enough to think about that when he should be about 
bringing home a bride ; meanwhile he wished things to 
remain on their old footing, and that she and her little 
daughter should continue to live at Ashwood, and make 
it their home. 

As the years passed on, and Hubert showed no 
inclination to bring home a bride, Lady Ashmore gave 
up any idea of leaving Ashwood; it seemed a settled 
thing that she should pass the rest of her days there. 

Auriol Ashmore never troubled her pretty little head 
with any misgivings. Ashwood was her home, she had 
been born there, and it was only natural she should live 
with her mother and half-brother. She loved everything 
about the place, the horses, the dogs, her birds and 
flowers, even the grand old trees seemed to havea claim 
on her affection. 

The eighteen years of her life had been sunny ones, 
shadowed only by the loss of her father, and she was so 
young when that happened, and Hubert had been father 
and brother both to her since, so that the sorrow was by 
no means a lasting one. 

Besides being pretty, Auriol was bright and animated, 
good-tempered and amiable. She was not particularly 
clever, but she was by no means dull or lacking in 
intellect, could talk well, and made an agreeable com- 
panion. She was not fast or advanced in her views, 
thought it horrid for women to smoke, drink, use bad 
language, and ape men in their dress; but was quite 
ready for any innocent fun or amusement, could ride to 
hounds, was a good toxopholite, and a fair performer on 
the bicycle, though she would have been horrified at the 
idea of appearing in publicinknickerbockers. Altogether 
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she was a very good specimen of a fair, unspoiled, English 
girl, as fresh and pure in thought and deed as she was in 
appearance. 

She had always been gay and happy with the unthink- 
ing joyousness of a child that takes all pleasure that 
comes in its way, and asks not how long it will last or 
whether pain will follow. She had been content to live 
as the birds live, without a thought of the morrow or 
what it might bring forth; but of late something had 
come to ruffle her calm serenity, to disturb her placid 
joys, and take her for ever from the realms of childhood 
and place her in that enchanted region where it is said 
every mortal walks once during his or her life—that region 
where the dull, prosaic events of every-day existence 
have no entry,where only the flowers of paradise bloom in 
all their celestial splendour. In aword, Auriol was in love. 

The tender passion had come to her almost before she 
was aware. She was conscious that the world seemed 
more beautiful, that the flowers blossomed more brightly, 
the birds sang more sweetly than of yore, but for a time 
she did not know what caused this brightening of her 
existence. 

The man to whom she had given this treasure of her 
young heart’s first affection was Hubert’s boyhood’s 
friend, Leonard Stancliffe. 

It came almost with a shock to Hubert this knowledge 
of the love between Leo and Auriol. To him his half- 
sister was still a child to pet and make a plaything of, and 
he never thought there was any danger of what had 
occurred. 

His old friendship for Leonard was still sustained, and 
the latter was always a welcome guest at Ashwood, but 
it did come to him rather with the force of a blow when 
Leo declared his love for Auriol, and demanded her hand 
in marriage. ; 

How blind he had been! He remembered now many 
little things that ought to have opened his eyes to the 
state of the case, how Auriol had blushed at any mention 
of Leo’s name—how she had brightened in his presence, 
and drooped and grown silent in his absence. 
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He should have seen, but he did not. Remembering 
Leo’s mad infatuation for Azubah von Eggelstein’s 
magnificent beauty, he had never thought he would be 
attracted by Auriol’s far different physique. The one 
resembled a gorgeous tropical bird, all brilliance and 
splendour ; the other a soft, downy, little white fledgling 
that a rough touch would annihilate. 

He should have remembered that men of Leo’s tem- 
perament are attracted by what appeals to them at the 
moment. That he had been very really in love with the 
mysterious Azubah was quite true, but as the years 
passed her image grew fainter as his love had nothing 
but memory to feed upon, and he was quite ready to 
fall in love with the next beautiful woman he saw. 
Though past thirty, Leonard Stancliffe was in many re- 
spects the same headstrong youth he had been ten years 
before when he had first seen Azubah von Eggelstein, 
and he was as determined to make Auriel Ashmore his 
wife as in those bygone days he had intended to wed 
Azubah. 

Hubert was on the horns ofadilemma. Had Leonard 
really forgotten that wild, fierce love of his youth ? 

Would it be safe to trust Auriol’s happiness in his 
hands ? 

On the other hand, how could he destroy the child’s 
happiness ? She had elevated Leo into a hero, in her 
eyes he was perfect, and she loved him with a love that 
was as artless as it was sincere. 

He could not be the one to shatter her love-dream 
and destroy her ideal. She was so fragile, so delicate, 
what might not the consequences be if he withheld his 
consent to her marriage with the man she loved ? 

As far as wealth and position were concerned, there 
was no fault to be found with Leonard Stancliffe; he was 
her equal in every way, and but for the memory of that 
early infatuation, Hubert would gladly have welcomed 
Leo as a brother-in-law. 

He said something of this to Leonard when that im- 
petuous young man told him of his new-found passion 
‘and his desire to marry Auriel off-hand, “Are you sure, 
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Leonard,” he said¥earnestly, “that you really and truly 
love my little sister ?” 

“Love her !” he exclaimed enthusiastically, “I adore 
her ; there is not a woman in the world to compare with 
my darling, she is a pearl beyond price.” 

“That is all very well, Leo, now, but will it last ?” 

“ Will what last?” 

“Your affection for Auriol.” 

“Of course it will. | Have I not declared there is not 
a woman in the world to compare with her ?” 

“You have, and I believe you mean it now, Leo, 
but—”’ 

‘What does your ‘but’ mean?” 

“Pardon me, Leo, if I offend you, but the happiness 
of Auriol must be my first care. The child is very dear 
to me—”’ 

“Not dearer than she is to me,” interpolated Leo. 

“And I should not forgive myself if harm or sorrow 
came to her that I could in any way prevent,” finished 
Hubert, quietly ignoring Stancliffe’s interruption. 

“What do you take me for?’’ demanded Leo, half 
angrily ; ‘‘ you talk as though I were a ruffian, who would 
knock my wife about.” 

‘No, Leo, that is not my meaning at all. You would 
never use physical violence to a woman ; but there are 
other kinds of cruelty. Auriol could never bear neglect 
or—or loss of affection.” 

“How absurd you are, Hubert; as if I should ever love 
her less than I do to-day.” 

The elder man looked steadily at him for a moment. 

“Of how many women have you said that ?” heasked, 
at length. 

Leonard shifted a little uneasily under Hubert’s 
gaze. 

“ That was so different,” he said. “ I never was really 
and truly in love before.” 

‘Not even with Azubah von Eggelstein ?”’ 

Stancliffe turned red at this pointed question. ‘ That 
was boyish infatuation,” he said, ‘ but I have forgotten 
her long ago.”’ 
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‘Are you certain you have quite got over that old love ; 
it was very real at the time ?”’ 

“Tf that is your only fear, Hubert, you may make your 
mind quite easy, Azubah von Eggelstein would have no 
charms for me when Auriol was by.” 

“TJ wish I could believe you,” said Hubert, thinking 
sadly what would be Auriol’s fate if she too were for- 
gotten so easily and so readily as Leonard declared he 
had forgotten Azubah. He remembered how Stancliffe 
had dragged him half over the world in his search for 
her, and his protestations that he could never love 
a woman again as he had loved her. 

“You may believe me,” Leonard cried, eagerly ; “I 
swear that my one endeavour shall be to make Auriol 
happy. She loves me; she would never be happy with 
anyone else.” 

It was this last consideration that made Hubert yield 
his consent to the match. ‘ You love Leo so well, little 
one?” he had said to her only the day before ; ‘“ you 
will leave your mother and me for his sake ?” 

‘“‘T shall never love you or mother less, Hubert,” she 
said softly, ‘“‘but I could not live without Leo now; with- 
out his love I should die.” 

Looking at her delicate face, he felt that were she 
crossed in love, nothing was more probable than that 
she would fade away and die of a broken heart. 

After all, once married, Leo might settle down, and 
not let his errant fancy rove. He was no longer a boy, 
and Auriol was sweet and fair enough to keep his love 
from straying. 

For over ten years they had heard nothing of the 
mysterious and beautiful woman who had crossed their 
path like a meteor, to disappear as unaccountably as 
suddenly. There was small likelihood of their meeting 
her again, after the lapse of all those years. 

So Hubert comforted himself, and persuaded himself 
that he was doing right in letting Auriol marry his 
friend. 

His little sister would never know of that mid-winter 
madness that had seized upon Leo, aye, and upon him- 
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self also, half-a-score of years ago. She would be secure 
and happy in her ignorance. 

Perhaps it was talking to Leo about her that caused it, 
but any way Hubert found himself thinkingmore about 
that wonderful loveliness of hers than he had done for 
some years. 

He seemed to see again those unfathomable eyes with 
the strange light in their depths, the masses of rippling 
hair, the ivory white skin, the costly dresses and gleam- 
ing jewels, that went to make up Azubah von Eggelstein. 
Even as he thought of her a fierce desire came over him 
to look upon her once again, though at the same time he 
was conscious of breathing an unspoken prayer that 
never might she cross the path of the young creature 
whose being was now bound up with that of Leonard 
Stancliffe, the one time admirer of the lovely descendant 
of Lilith. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘“« Shall I find you not still, shall I miss you, 
When sleep that is true or that seems, 
Comes back to me hopeless to kiss you, 
O daughter of dreams ?”’ 
SWINBURNE. 

THE consent of both families once given, the prepara- 
tions for the wedding of Leonard Stancliffe and Auriol 
Ashmore were rapidly pushed forward. 

Hubert would have preferred a longer engagement 
so that the young couple should have had more time to 
beeome acquainted with each other’s idiosyncrasies 
before the fatal knot was tied, but his objections were 
laughingly over ruled. ‘To be acquainted with each 
other, indeed! Why, had not Leo known Auriol from 
her birth ? And had not the latter seen nearly as much 
of Leonard as of her brother ?” 

It was quite true that Leo was a constant visitor at 
Ashwood, Stancliffe Hall being in the neighbourhood, 
and a pretty close intimacy prevailed between the two 
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houses, and as everybody else seemed satisfied, why 
should he, Hubert, interfere with the lovers’ arrange- 
ments. 

Lady Ashmore always referred to her stepson, asking 
his advice before doing anything, and never giving any 
orders in the household on any unusual matter out of 
the ordinary routine without first applying for his 
sanction. 

“My dear Elsie,” he said to her one day, when she 
came to him with her hands full of patterns and samples, 
‘“‘T must leave all the details of the trousseau to you and 
Auriol, your taste is a great deal better than mine; as I 
hardly know the difference between brocade and satin, 
velvet or plush, I am afraid if you depended on my 
judgment, the result would be the reverse of satis- 
factory ; please yourself and the child.” 

“T thought I ought to ask you if these would be too 
expensive,’ she said deprecatingly, but at the same time 
looking lovingly at the shimmering and costly materials. 

Hubert laughed. ‘ You conscientious little woman,” 
he said ; “So you think I should grumble and growl if 
the bills were larger than I approve of ?” 

“Some of these materials are very expensive.” 

“Never mind, dear, Auriol must have a suitable 
‘rig-out’ as befits her position as her father’s daughter. 
What do you say, Elsie, toa fortnight in town? Then 
you and Auriol can shop to your heart’s content.” 

“It would be delightful,” Lady Ashmore exclaimed, 
who had all a pretty woman’s love for chiffons and 
finery, ‘‘ and we could do the theatres as well.” 

“Woman, thy name is frivolity,” said Hubert, adding, 
“Make your arrangements with Auriol, and we will all 
go to London next week.” 

‘“T suppose Leo will come, he and Auriol do not seem 
to be able to get on without each other; they are very 
much in love,” and Lady Ashmore heaved a sentimental 
little sigh. She was one of the old order of women who 
believed that marriage and love were the only things 
worth having in a woman’s life. She could not under- 
stand a woman being self-reliant enough to pick out a 
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career for herself and go through the world single. In 
Sir John’s lifetime she lrad always relied upon him, and 
since his death had transferred that reliance to her step- 
son. 

““T suppose he will,” Hubert answered, “ if he has 
nothing to detain him in the country. Elsie,” he con- 
tinued rather abruptly, “you are quite satisfied with 
Leonard Stancliffe as a husband for Auriol ?” 

“ Quite,’ she answered, looking up a little surprised ; 
“do you not think that the match is in every way 
suitable ?”’ 

“Of course,” he said, hurriedly; “I was not thinking 
of that, but you are sure he loves her?” 

“Ts it not evident ¢ He is never happy when away from 
her.” 

‘Tt seems so, certainly. Iam glad you are satisfied, 
dear.” 

“Are not you, Hubert ?” 

“Yes, dear, yes; do not think that I in any way object, 
for I do not. Leo is one of my boyhood’s friends. He is 
much in love with her I know, but I wish to be assured 
that others think so as well. I should not like Auriol to 
be anything but happy in her new life.” 

“Tam sure Leo will make her happy, and there is 
another thing, she will be near her old home, and can 
come and stay with us whenever she wishes. Think 
how dreadful it would have been had she married an 
officer and been obliged to go away to India or Africa, 
or some other place at the world’s end. Then I should 
have lost my child entirely; now, knowing she will be 
near, it does not seem like losing her at all.” 

“That is true,” Hubert said, thoughtfully. After all, 
why should he worry himself about a possibility that 
might never occur? Leo had apparently quite forgotten 
Azubah von Eggelstein and that Russian episode of over 
ten years ago, and appeared to be genuinely in love with 
his fair bride elect, why should he fear that even were 
she to appear again, Leo would forget his fealty to 
Auriol? So he reasoned with himself, but somehow the 
memory of Madame von Eggelstein pursued the baronet 
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very persistently at this time. He recalled the curious 
fascination she undoubtedly possessed for the other sex, 
himself included, and found himself hoping that never 
might that strangely beautiful creature cross again the 
path of Auriol’s husband. 

Both Lady Ashmore and her daughter enjoyed that 
fortnight’s shopping and sightseeing in London. They 
revelled in the pretty things that were displayed for their 
inspection, and spent hours in choosing the materials 
and deciding the fashion in which Auriol’s gowns should 
be made. They would not trust to a country dressmaker 
to make the bridal and trousseau gowns; a large London 
firm was commissioned to turn them out in the latest 
fashion. 

Then there were presents to be chosen and jewels to 
be re-set, so that Auriol lived in a whirl of pleasurable 
excitement from morning to night. 

They found they had more invitations from their 
friends in town than they could possibly accept during 
their short stay. 

Hubert and Leo did not always accompany the ladies 
on their shopping excursions, they not feeling the same 
absorbing interest in turning over silks and satins as 
possessed the feminine mind. 

One day at afternoon tea they were discussing the 
events of the morning, Auriol all animation as she de- 
scribed the places they had visited and the persons they 
had seen during their drive. 

“And we saw such a magnificent dog to-day,” she said 
presently, when she had exhausted her other supply of 
information. 

“Did you, dear ?” Hubert returned, smiling at her 
animated face, and thinking how pretty she had grown 
lately ; evidently love had an improving effect upon her, 
he had never seen her look so well as she had since her 
engagement to Leo. ‘ What was the dog like ?” (he 
was used to her going into raptures over any dog or horse 
that particularly took her fancy), ‘and is it for sale ?” 
with some idea that he would buy it for her if it 
were. 
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“No, I do not think it was for sale,” she returned, “ be- 
cause it was following a victoria in the park.” 

“Ah ! then it belonged to some one ?” 

“T suppose so, but it was a beauty, was it not, mother ?” 
appealing to Lady Ashmore. 

“Well, dear, you seemed to think it was,” her mother 
replied, somewhat dubiously; “for my part I thought 
there was something strange and peculiar about it. I 
never saw a dog like it in my life.” 

“ That is just why I admire it,” Auriol cried enthusiasti- 
cally ; ‘‘ with most other dogs you can see their counter- 
parts any day, but this one—oh ! it was a beauty ; I wish 
I had one like it.” 

‘We will see if we can get you one,” Hubert said, in- 
dulgently. ‘ Describe it ; what breed was it ?” 

“T do not know,” she answered. 

“But it must have been something—mastiff or ccllie, 
or dachshound or spaniel,” said Leo. 

Auriol shook her head. “ It was not anyof those,” she 
said; ‘I think it must be foreign.” 

“An Esquimaux dog, or Great Dane perhaps ; by the 
way, you have not told us whether it was large or small.” 

“It was large, very large, something like a panther, 
and had such a beautiful white coat, it shone like silver 
in the sun.” 

Hubert started. ‘Had it a long lean head with pointed 
ears, and did it cover the ground swiftly ?”’ he asked. 

“Why, Hubert, you have just described it,” she 
exclaimed, looking up surprised ; “have you seen it?” 

‘“T saw such a dog abroad once,” he answered slowly, 
“but it is not likely to be the same one, because it is 
nearly eleven years ago. That dog must be old, if not dead, 
and the one you saw to-day was young and active, was 
it not ?” 

“Oh! yes, quite young, I should say.” 

“Did you see who was in the victoria?” Hubert 
asked, and in spite of himself his voice trembled. 

‘“T never looked, I was so taken up with the dog,” 
Auriol answered. 

Hubert glanced across at Leonard. He saw that the 
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same thought had struck him. Was the dog, Mava, 
Azubah von Eggelstein’s constant companion, and if so 
was her mistress in England? Had she turned up now 
of all times, just on the eve of Auriol’s marriage? He 
sincerely hoped not, yet the description of the dog 
haunted him. If it were not Mava, it must be Mava’s 
counterpart, for he asked Auriol to minutely describe 
the animal, and every word but confirmed his suspicion 
that it must be either Mava or a dog of the same breed 
closely resembling her. 

“Queer thing, Auriol seeing that dog to-day,” Leo 
said, when Hubert and he were alone; “of course it 
could not be Madame von Eggelstein’s dog, could it ?” 
He spoke quite calmly, and though Hubert looked at 
him critically he displayed not the slightest emotion as 
he mentioned Azubah’s name. 

‘‘T wonder if he has quite got over his old passion for 
her,’ thought Hubert; “I hope so, for little Auriol’s 
sake.” Aloud he said, “I do not think it is likely that it 
was Mava; it was most probably some other dog of the 
same kind. Mava, if she were alive, would be old, and 
her limbs stiff; whereas Auriol describes this dog as 
full of youth and activity. No, it could not be 
Mava.”’ 

But though he spoke thus confidently, he was by no 
means so certain in his own mind that it was not Azu- 
bah’s dog that Auriol had seen in the park. Madame 
von Eggelstein, if some of her utterances were to be 
believed, posséssed the secret of eternal youth; might 
not her dog share that power with her? 

‘‘T wonder where Madame von Eggelstein went when 
she did that bolt from Russia ?”’ said Leonard; “do you 
remember how ‘gone’ I was upon her in those days, and 
how nearly I made a fool of myself over her? Egad, 
if she had not bolted I verily believe I should have 
married her, and been miserable ever after! What a 
lucky escape that was!”’ 

“You did not think so once,’ remarked Hubert. 

‘‘ Because I was a young greenhorn in those days, and 
believed every woman to be an angel. She must be 
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getting middle aged now, and could not compare with 
my beautiful Auriol, could she?” 

“T think it is not possible to compare the two,” 
returned Hubert, a little dryly. 

“Of course not ; Auriol is young and fair, the other —” 
but he broke off suddenly to say, “Old fellow, you 
never told your sister, did you, of my folly in the old 
days?” 

“Certainly not! I have never mentioned Madame 
von Eggelstein’s name to her.” 

“T am glad of that! You see, I made love to so 
many ; but I never really loved anyone but Auriol! 
I have told her so many times, and—er, you see I do not 
want her to know what a fool I made of myself.” 

“She shall not learn it from me,’ Hubert said, gravely. 
“Auriol is rather delicate. I do not think she could 
bear much sorrow. You will be good to her, Leo?’ 

“T swear I will!” he cried earnestly, “You shall have 
no cause to complain of me as a husband.” 

Hubert felt his anxiety a little relieved. Evidently 
Leo had quite forgotten his fancy for Madame von 
Eggelstein, and was devoted to his fiancée. 

Nevertheless, without saying anything to him, the 
baronet made inquiries to see if he could find out 
whether Madame von Eggelstein was in England. But 
the inquiries resulted in nothing. He could find no 
trace of her in London, and, what was still more odd, no 
trace of such a dog as Auriol had described as having 
seen following a carriage in the park. It was not fancy 
on her part, because Lady Ashmore had also seen it; 
but apparently it was not usual for it to be there, for 
once seen it was too remarkable an animal to be easily 
forgotten. 

Hubert was not sorry when the visit to London was 
over, and they were back at Ashwood. There would 
not be much chance of Madame von Eggelstein ap- 
pearing there, and spite of Leo’s protestations he telt 
that it would be best for Auriol’s peace of mind if that 
bewildering beauty did not cross her path. 

It was odd how thoughts of Azubah would intrude 
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upon Hubert’s memory. Her wonderful eyes flashed at 
him out of the gloom. He seemed to hear the tones of 
her voice in the breezes that rustled the leaves of the 
ancient trees on his domain. He would scarcely have 
beeri surprised to see her advance to meet him from the 
- dim recesses of the picture gallery, with the great white 
hound at her side, and the unfathomable smile curling 
her red lips. 

What witchery was it that Azubah von Eggelstein 
possessed that, after all these years, Hubert found him- 
self, while hoping that Auriol might never come into 
contact with her, yet wishing that he might look upon 
her face once again? 

What was that Leo had said about Madame von 
Eggelstein being middle-aged now, and probably stout, 
and her good looks fading? 

Bah ! he could not imagine her with a single wrinkle 
in her smooth skin, a white hair among the brown ones, 
or a bleared look in the brilliant eyes. Signs of age 
would be slow in coming to a woman of her physique. 

Hubert heaved an involuntary sigh, as he thought of 
Azubah. 

He was getting middle-aged himself, many much 
younger men were married with families growing up 
around them, while neither wife nor child belonged to 
him. It was his own fault that he was still single, there 
were plenty of women, old and young, widows and 
spinsters, who had set their caps at the baronet, and 
done their utmost to entangle him into the net of matri- 
mony, and so make one of their number Lady Ashmore 
and mistress of the beautiful mansion and estates, which 
owned him as master. 

But almost unconsciously he compared them all with 
the portrait of Azubah, as it remained fixed upon his 
memory. Unlike Leo, no woman’s face had been able 
to efface her image. How tame, how weak, even the 
loveliest female face looked when alongside of it ;- he 
seemed to see the glorious if unearthly beauty that had 
distinguished Azubah’s. 

Would he have wished her for his wife ? 
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Well, hardly ; something seemed to tell him that not 
with her would domestic happiness be found, and yet he 
was conscious of an almost overpowering desire to see 
her again. 

He would have declared that he was not in love with 
her, and would have honestly meant it ; she had repelled 
even while she attracted him, he had felt there was some- 
thing not wholly good in her nature, yet the fact 
remained that he never felt the slightest inclination to 
fall in love with any one else. 

There were many beautiful women and innocent 
young girls among whom he might choose a wife, 
but he never did so from a conscientious motive ; he 
would not offer his hand unless his heart could go with 
it. 

Doubtless, many of the ladies of his acquaintance 
would have waived that as quite unnecessary, so long 
as they had good settlements, a fine establishment, 
horses and carriages, diamonds and jewels, what would 
the lack of a heart in the bestower of all the rest 
matter ? 

But to the disappointment of many of them, Sir 
Hubert Ashmore thought differently ; he would not 
insult a woman by offering her the shell without the 
kernel. 

Though he did not acknowledge it to himself, he had 
practically been without a heart for nearly eleven years ; 
without knowing it, he had left it in Azubah’s keeping. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘« Here woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, wife, 
Strews with fresh flowers the narrow path of life ; 
In the clear heaven of her delightful eye 
An angel-guard of loves and graces lie.” 

J. MONTGOMERY. 


AsHwoop was full of guests assembled there for the 
purpose of assisting at Auriol’s wedding with Leonard 
Stancliffe. 


29* 
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It was a merry party that was gathered within the walls 
of the old mansion. 

Fair young girls who were to do duty as bridesmaids, 
an equal number of young men for their cavaliers, made 
the corridors and rooms ring with their joyous voices 
and laughter. 

Older men and women, relations of both families, 
who, having more experience, looked more soberly upon 
the approaching pageant, andfound solace for the dis- 
illusions of life in the recherché lunches and dinners the 
Ashwood cooks served up, and the first-rate wines the 
Ashwood cellars supplied. 

Smart maids, English and French, were to be met in 
the gallery hurrying to their mistresses’ respective rooms 
with glistening finery over their arms, and their hands 
laden with lovely blossoms from the conservatories for 
the adornment of beauty. 

The large drawing-room was used every day, and lost 
its sombre look amid the blaze of electric lights, the 
gleam of jewels, and the shimmer of silks and satins, as 
the fair wearers moved about. 

The dinner-table was a triumph of art, with its masses 
of flowers, glittering silver, and cut glass. It was the 
head-gardener’s pride to have it different every night, and 
the ingenuity he displayed in arranging the blooms 
always in different fashion drew forth the admiration of 
the guests. 

The tennis, croquet, and archery lawns were much in 
request by those who did not care for horse and bicycle 
riding, while the older men spent most of their time at 
the salmon pool, only coming into the house for meals 
and then hurrying back to their beloved sport. 

Afternoon tea was served in the great hall for those 
who wished to indulge in the nerve-destroying beverage, 
and curious sandwiches and every variety of cake, besides 
coffee and milk and soda-water, were continually brought 
up fresh between the hours of five and seven, so that 
those who might be out riding, driving, or otherwise 
amusing themselves, were certain of not having over- 
drawn tea or lukewarm coffee on their return. 
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Lady Ashmore was in her element ; not since Sir John’s 
death had there been so large a house-party, and she 
was a capital hostess ; she knew when to leave her guests 
to their own devices, and when to plan amusements for 
them. 

Auriol Ashmore was supremely happy ; no shadow of 
coming evil dimmed her joy. She had given her whole 
love to Leonard Stancliffe, the first love of her virgin 
heart,and in her youthful ignorance she never imagined 
that Leo’s was not the same. She was content with her 
happiness, and never sought to know more of her be-. 
trothed’s previous history than he chose to tell her. She 
believed his assertion that she was the only woman he 
had ever loved, and thought herself blessed above every 
other member of her sex that she should have won such 
a treasure. 

Leonard did not intend wilfully to mislead Auriol ; at 
the present time he really considered that he had never 
loved till now. All his former attachments were mere 
fancies ; this was the only true affection he had ever 
felt. 

Hubert, looking at Auriol, sighed sometimes to think 
that disillusion might come to her, and prayed that 
sorrow might never touch her bright existence. 

‘You are happy, my darling ?”’ he said to her the day 
before the wedding, when for a few moments brother 
and sister found themselves able to exchange a few 
words, 

‘Happy, oh! yes, Hubert,” she answered, “ this world 
isa heavenly place when one loves and is beloved.” 

Hubert could have told her that the world was the 
reverse of a heavenly place to a good many of its inhabi- 
tants, but he had no wish to damp her innocent joy; 
perhaps to her it would always remain heavenly ; it was 
the good and pure who carried heaven about with 
them. 

“You have no regrets, Auriol ?” 

“None,” adding as an afterthought, ‘except of course 
leaving you and mother.” 

“You feel a little regret, then, at leaving us ?” 
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“Yes, you have always been so kind, but it hardly 
seems like leaving you, we shall be so near; and Leo has 
promised that we will often stay here for months at a 
time, that is if you will have us.” 

Hubert smiled into her clear eyes. ‘Of course, little 
one,” he answered, “you and your husband will always 
be welcome here whenever you choose to come. Most 
assuredly I shall not object, and I do not think your 
mother will.” 

“You dear, good, old Hubert,” she cried, standing on 
tiptoe to pull his face down to hers so that she might 
bestow a kiss upon it ; “‘I never can repay all your good- 
ness to me.” 

“Who would not be good to a dear little girl such as 
you are? It only seems the other day that you were 
a baby in long clothes, and by this time to-morrow you 
will be a married woman. I can hardly credit it ; you 
are not much more than a baby now.” 

“Tam eighteen,” she returned,with a pretty assumption 
of dignity. 

“And do not look more than fourteen. How will you 
manage a big household? I should say the servants will 
manage you.” 

“Leo will see to all that, he says I shall have no 
trouble at all,” she returned, with a happy confidence in 
the future which made Hubert involuntarily shiver. 

What would the future hold for her? She was so 
child-like, so trusting, so young to assume the cares of 
matrimony, so unversed in the ways of the world. It 
would be all right for a time, so long as the novelty lasted, 
but suppose Leo should grow tired of her childish ways 
and pretty trustingness, what then ? 

But he would not think of such things on the eve of 
her wedding day. Leonard had sworn to him that he 
would always treasure the pearl he had won, and Auriol 
had a way of entwining herself round the hearts of those 
with whom she lived. He would put all dismal fore- 
bodings from him. It was too late now to stop the 
wedding, and he would not if he could ; the child’s life 
was wrapped up in her lover's, and if they were separated 
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she would die. He could only hope that Leo once 
married would be true to the girl he had chosen. 

The morning of the next day dawned bright and clear ; 
if there was any truth in the old saying, ‘‘ Happy is the 
bride the sun shines on,” Auriol should be happy indeed 
in her new life, for the sun shone with glorious ——— 
out of a sky of cloudless blue. 

All nature seemed to rejoice with her, at least so 
Auriol thought, as at an early hour she jumped out of 
bed, and going to the open window she let her eyes rove 
over the swelling uplands of the park and drank in all 
the beauty of the scene, with the balmy, perfume-laden 
air. The river was shining in the sunlight like a ribbon 
of silver winding between the emerald green turf. 
Auriol watched with interest two majestic swans sailing 
along in all their pride of snowy plumage, followed by 
three little grey cygnets, whose dowdy appearance gave 
as yet no promise of the beauty in store for them when 
they should have attained maturity. ‘I wonder if they 


are as happy as I am,” she mused ; “ How proud the 
grown ones seem of each other. Yet they are old 


’ 


married people—swans, I mean,” with a laugh at her 
own absurdity —‘‘because they have a family with them. 
They are sailing out of sight, going down with the tide. 
I wish I was dressed, I would have gone out and fed 
them. Hubert likes to see them in our grounds, only 
they seem to prefer going up and down the river to 
staying in one place. I wonder ”—with a sudden shade 
stealing over the brightness of her face—‘‘how long it 
will be before I feed them again? I am going away from 
home to-day, from mother and Hubert, and the horses 
and dogs,” and some faint idea of the selfishness of a 
great passion struck her. 

She was going from the love and affection that had 
shielded her from infancy, with scarcely a regret or a 
misgiving; but then, she whispered to herself, it was 
with Leo she was going, as though that circumstance 
were enough to excuse any shortcoming on her part. 
Her musing was interrupted by the entry into her room 
of her chief bridesmaid, a young girl of her own age, 
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who was in a whirl of excitement over the festivities, 
and longing for the time to come when she would be 
the principal in just such another ceremony. 

“T came to see if you wanted any help, Auriol,” she 
said; and then, without waiting for a reply, she went 
into raptures over the bridal dress and veil, which were 
spread out on a couch in all their spotless purity and 
pristine freshness. 

While she assisted Auriol to dress she kept up an 
incessant flow of chatter about everything, from the 
attentions a certain young man staying in the house was 
paying her, and the consequent jealousy of another, 
down to the decorations of the three-tier wedding-cake 
which had arrived from Bolland’s the day before. 

She shared Auriol’s breakfast in her room, for the 
heroine of the day was not to appear downstairs until 
she was dressed ready to go to the church. 

Lady Ashmore herself came to put the finishing 
touches to her darling’s bridal costume, and never had 
Auriol looked more ch. irming than when arrayed in her 
wedding attire, a soft flush on her cheeks, and her eyes 
dewy with unshed tears. 

Her presence in the large drawing-room was greeted 
with murmurs of admiration from those assembled there, 
but one superstitious lady remarked to her neighbour in 
an undertone, ‘What was Lady Ashmore about to let 
her daughter wear pearls on her wedding day ?” 

“Why?” asked the gentleman addressed, looking sur- 
prised, ‘‘is there any harm in wearing pearls?” 

‘‘Not on ordinary occasions,” returned the lady, but 
it is most unlucky for a bride to do so on her wedding 
day.. Pearls mean tears, and prognosticate misfortune 
for the future,” whereat the gentleman laughed and said, 
“Little credence was to be placed on such tales, for how 
could the wearing of pearls possibly influence the future - 
for either good or evil ?”’ 

But the lady was not to be convinced, and stuck 
valiantly to her own opinion. 

The church presented a very pretty sight, adorned as 
it was with choice blossoms, but a prettier sight still was 


’ 
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the group of human flowers gathered before the altar, 
listening in solemn silence to the words that joined two 
into one. 

Hubert felt a sensation of relief when the ceremony 
was over without hitch or hindrance. Auriol was Leo’s 
now, nobody could come between them, and almost up 
to the last moment he would not have been surprised 
had Azubah von Eggelstein appeared. 

But she did not, and nothing occurred to mar the 
harmony of the day’s proceedings. 

Auriol shed a few tears when the time came for her to 
take leave of her mother and her old home, but they 
were speedily dried when she found Leo’s arm round 
her waist and his voice whispering love-words in her ear. 

‘God bless you, my darling, may your future life be 
a happy one,” was Hubert’s parting salutation to her ere 
the carriage rolled away under a shower of slippers and 
rice, one of the former nearly catching the bride on the 
nose as she put her head out of the window to wave last 
adieux to those she was leaving. 

Auriol. was gone, and the house seemed gloomy 
without her. Both mother and brother missed the sweet 
young presence that had enlivened their home. By 
Hubert’s advice Lady Ashmore kept some of the young 
people to stay with her for a time until she became 
more accustomed to her daughter’s absence. 

Auriol wrote in high spirits ; she was enjoying herself 
thoroughly abroad, and Leo was such a dear good fellow, 
so attentive and so loving that she was as happy as the 
day was long. In fact, her letters contained Leo and 
nothing else but Leo, and Lady Ashmore was inclined 
to feel jealous of the man who so thoroughly monopolized 


her daughter’s thoughts to the exclusion of everything 
else. 





DAUGHTER OF LILITH. 


CHAPTER X. 


‘* A little sorrow, a little pleasure, 
Fate metes us from the dusty measure 
That holds the date of all of us.” 
SWINBURNE, 

LEONARD Stancliffe and his bride wandered over the 
Continent for some months ere they returned to England, 
The honeymoon was extended to four times its usual 
length in their case, and strange to say without their 
boreing one another. 

Leonard’s pride was_ gratified by the admiration 
bestowed upon his fair young wife whenever they 
appeared in public. He was fastidious, and a dowdy, 
ill-dressed woman would have jarred upon his sense of 
the appropriate, a dowdy woman being in his estimation 
as great a mistake as an ugly one, and he freely admitted 
that he abhorred an ill-favoured woman; they ought to 
have no place in the scheme of creation, he was wont to 
declare. But Auriol, with her sweet, fair face, and the 
exquisite dresses which formed part of her trousseau, 
satisfied his artistic ideas about the beautiful. 

Then too she was so very much in love with him, and 
showed it so artlessly that it flattered his amour propre, 
and put him into a good temper with himself and his 
surroundings, so that when Auriol asked him to go to 
this place or that, or to extend the time of their absence 
abroad, he was quite ready to accede to her request. 

She was so interested in all the sightseeing, and took 
such a genuine pleasure in it, that Leo caught the 
infection of some of her enthusiasm, and quite forgot to 
be bored when going to see picture galleries, museums, 
churches and other sights which to her were so delight- 
ful. 

The end of the year found them back in England at 
Stancliffe Hall, where Auriol received a warm welcome 
from Leonard’s father and mother. Mrs. Stancliffe was 
an amiable old lady, exceedingly fond of her only son, , 
and having this bond of union between them, a great 
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admiration for Leo, she and her daughter-in-law got on 
very well together. Mrs. Stancliffe was never tired of 
singing his praises, and Auriol was never tired of listen- 
ing. 

Tife appeared at this time very fair to the girl, for she 
was no more in spite of her matronly dignity—that 
glimpse of Paradise, which it is said comes to every 
mortal once in their lives, had come to her; never was 
woman so blessed before. 

Sometimes the contemplation of her own exceeding 
happiness almost frightened her. Could it last ? 

But she would quickly cast away such thoughts as 
these. Of course it would last. She loved Leo, he 
loved her, there was nothing in the whole wide world 
that could alter that. If misfortune came, they would 
face it together, hand in hand, mutually sustained by 
each other’s affection. 

So Auriol would think, when occasionally a doubt of 
the future lastingness of her happiness crept across the 
fair horizon of her present. 

But she was too young and too happy to let doubts 
often disturb her. Sufficient for the day was the good- 
ness thereof, why should she dwell upon possible imagi- 
nary troubles that might never come ? 

So she carolled about the old Hall, and lightened its 
sombreness as she had lightened that of Ashwood, and 
the old couple, who had married somewhat late in life 
and had no daughter of their own, indeed no child save 
Leonard, grew to love the gracious young presence, and 
to miss her sorelyewhen she went to stay with her 
mother and brother at Ashwood. 

There were gay doings at Stancliffe Hall that Christ- 
mas, gayer revels than the old walls had witnessed for 
many along year. The festive season was kept in good 
old-fashioned style, with holly and mistletoe, and huge 
joints, turkeys and puddings, and theatricals and dances 
and every other sort of amusement, including skating on 
the pond in the grounds. 

Neither were the poor and needy forgotten that joyous 
Christmas-tide. Never before had such liberal supplies 
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of meat and warm clothing been distributed to those in 
want in the neighbourhood, and the presiding genius of 
it all was Auriol Stancliffe. 

Wherever she went with her gifts and kind words, 
blessings were showered upon her bonny head, and 
many and heartfelt were the wishes for her future health 
and happiness. 

Lady Ashmore and Sir Hubert were among the guests 
at Stancliffe Hall for that Christmas and New Year, and 
Hubert watching his little sister, and seeing how happy 
she was and how much in love with her handsome 
husband, felt that things were well with her, and that 
he had troubled himself needlessly about her future with 
Leonard. The latter was devoted to his young wife, and 
had apparently entirely forgotten that he had ever been 
in love with any other woman. 

In March, Leonard and Auriol, with Lady Ashmore 
and Hubert, came upto London. They took a furnished 
house for the season, and plunged into a whirl of 
gaiety and amusement that delighted the young 
bride. 

She was to be presented on her marriage, and was to 
have a dress that was, according to the fashionable dress- 
maker who was making it, ‘a dream.” 

She did look exceedingly pretty in it even amid the 
throng of splendidly dressed dames and damsels who at- 
tended the Drawing Room, and Leo felt prouder than 
ever of her, as she bent before her Sovereign, for he had 
escorted Auriol and Lady Ashmore to the function. 
There was an endless succession of afternoon and even- 
ing receptions, balls, dances, dinners, concerts, and 
theatres that rather tired Lady Ashmore, and made her 
secretly wish to be back in her beautiful country home, 
but as Auriol was thoroughly enjoying herself, she had 
not the heart to put an end to her amusement sooner 
than had been originally determined. 

One night a box had been taken for the theatre, but 
when the evening came, Lady Ashmore had a bad head- 
ache and could not go, and a man called to see Leonard 
on some important business. 
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“It is annoying,’ pouted Auriol, “I did so want to see 
this piece, and now with poor mother ill and you engaged 
on horrid business, I suppose I shall not be able to go at all.” 

“T am very sorry, darling,’ Leo said ; “I wish Mr. 
Atkinson had waited till to-morrow about this business, 
but as he has come all this distance, and those papers 
must be signed without delay, I suppose there is no help 
for it.” 

“T suppose not,” she echoed somewhat dolefully. 
“What a nuisance business is; it is a pity it cannot be 
done without. Life ought to be all pleasure.” 

‘Well, dearest, is not yours so? I have tried to make 
it bright.” 

‘Oh, yes, Leo, you are a darling ; do not think that I 
am blaming you. It is only that I am sorry at not being 
able to go to-night.” 

‘Look here, darling, why should you not go?” 

‘T, but I cannot go alone, and poor mother’s head is 
too bad.” 

“ But Hubert can take you.” 

“T did not think of that. Of course he can.” © But, 
with sudden depression, ‘‘ Suppose he does not come in 
in time. When he went out this morning he thought it 
was all settled that you and I and mother would go. He 
does not care about theatres as much as I do.” 

“Do not trouble, little woman,” returned Leo,who was 
glad of this way out of the dilemma. ‘“ Hubert will 
come back in time to take you, never fear.” 

‘But if he should not ?” she persisted. 

“Well, then, I suppose, in spite of Mr. Atkinson and 
the deeds, I must take you myself.” 

“You darling,” Auriol cried, bestowing upon him un- 
asked half-a-dozen kisses, which he was lover enough 
still to appreciate. 

“Ah! little woman, like the rest of your sex you will 
have your own way.” 

‘When I can get it,’ she answered, laughing. 

“Now, run away Auriol, for unless I get to business at 
once, there will not be much done before I may have to 
leave it to take you to the theatre.” 
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But he had not to leave it after all, for Hubert came 
home and at once agreed to escort his sister to see the 
successful piece. 

Auriol was delighted that she would not be dis- 
appointed, but she would have been better pleased still 
could Leo have accompanied them. 

She went to bid her mother good-bye and show her 
the pretty new dress she had put on for the occasion. 
Auriol was child enough still to take a delight in new 
clothes. 

“Her headache was better,’ Lady Ashmore said, in 
answer to her daughter’s loving enquiries, “but it was 
not well enough for her to go to the theatre. If she 
stayed quiet that evening she would be quite well by 
the morning and ready to accompany Auriol wherever 
she wished to go.” 

So with two or three parting kisses Auriol left her and 
ran lightly down to the library. ‘May I come in ?” 
she said, as she tapped at the door. 

It was opened almost immediately by Leonard. “There, 
Mr. Atkinson,” he said, drawing her forward, “ you see 
what it is to have a wife who will interrupt one when 
engaged in important business ; there ought to be 
some fine or other mode of punishment for such conduct, 
do you not think so ?” 

But the old lawyer only looked admiringly through his 
spectacles at the fairy-like vision in palest blue and 
silver, which seemed to light up the dim room with its 
bright presence. 

“Much , nay everything, would be forgiven so charming 
a young lady,” replied the old man gallantly, ‘were it 
possible that she could do any wrong, but in this instance 
we are surely indebted to her for allowing us to see her.” 

“In her war-paint,” interrupted Leo laughingly. 
“Ah ! Atkinson, you have not forgotten how to be a 
courtier, I see. There, dear,” turning to his wife, 
“ Hubert is ready. Go and enjoy yourself.” 

‘“‘T wish you were coming too, Leo,” she whispered, 
as in child-like fashion she held up her face to be 
kissed. 
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“So do I, Auriol,” he answered, “it would be much 
pleasanter than going over figures. But, never mind, 
next time I will accompany you, no matter what may try 
to interfere with our amusement.” 

The theatre that night was crowded, and many opera- 
glasses were turned towards the box where Auriol sat 
with her brother. 

She was quite unconscious, however, of the admiration 
she excited ; she was too much wrapped up in the play, 
and the joys and sorrows of the mimic lovers on the 
stage, to have eyes or ears for anything else while the 
curtain was up. 

When the curtain was lowered she looked round the 
house and nodded and smiled to acquaintances in the 
stalls and opposite boxes. 

“There are Mr. Harmer and Captain Blake,” she 
exclaimed presently, ‘‘I think they are coming up here.” 

“ Most likely,’ Hubert said. 

“ Hubert, do look what a lovely woman is in that box, 
next the Royal box, and what splendid diamonds. She 
was hidden by the curtain, but now she has moved for- 
ward,” Auriol exclaimed suddenly. 

Hubert looked where she indicated, and his heart gave 
a great leap. Yes, he could not mistake that wondrous 
loveliness, that matchless grace. It was the woman who 
was always in his thoughts, Azubah von Eggelstein. 

Andshe had recognised him; byanalmost imperceptible 
movement of her jewelled fan she bade him come to her. 

For a moment he hesitated, but the desire to speak to 
her again was overwhelming, and wisely or not he deter- 
mined to go round and see her. Auriol had not noticed 
anything, for she-was engaged greeting the two gentle- 
men who had that moment entered the box. 

‘Dear,’ Hubert said, hurriedly, “I am just going to 
speak to some friends ; you will not mind now Harmer 
and Blake are with you?” 

“Oh, no!” she answered, “I shall be all right.” 

“You need not hurry back, old fellow,” Captain Blake 
cried jokingly ; “I will guard your sister as a dragon 
while you are away !” 
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“You forget me!” interrupted young Harmer, who was 
a tremendous admirer of the fair sex in general, and 
tried to pose as a lady's man, though he generally got 
snubbed for his pains. 

“You are nobody! You could not pose as a dragon if 
you tried !” exclaimed Blake. 

“Because you are six feet high, and I am only five 
feet four, you are always looking down upon me !” cried 
Harmer, in an aggrieved tone ; ‘‘ but I daresay if it came 
to fighting I could fight as well as you !” 

“A great deal better, I daresay,” returned Blake, who 
was a good-natured giant, and had no wish to hurt the 
other's feelings, though he often did so unintentionally ; 
Harmer being, as small men often are, somewhat sensi- 
tive and thin-skinned. 

“You will both stay with me while Hubert is gone,” 
Auriol said, and ske talked to both impartially. Mean- 
while Hubert made his wz ay round to Azubah’s box, with 
his mind in a strange state of conflicting feelings. How 
would she greet him, after the lapse of all these years? 

As he entered her box two or three gentlemen were 
leaving it, and in the background was her dusky atten- 
dant Effra, but not dressed with the barbaric splendour 
that characterised her attire in the northern capital. She 
was now attired in the sober habiliments that an English 
lady’s maid might wear. Only her complexion and 
eyes had an un-English look, and the dark smooth skin 
showed an incipient wrinkle here and there. But 
Azubah herself, she did not look one day older than 
when he had seen her last. The bronze gold hair was 
as plentiful, the skin as satin-like in its ivory whiteness, 
the eyes as softly brilliant as ever, as she turned them 
upon him when he entered. 

‘Surely she must be possessed of the secret of per- 
petual youth,” he thought, as his eyes fell upon her in a 
close scrutiny. If anything she looked more youthful, 
the fuller skirts, and the latest fashion in which her hair 
was dressed, suiting her even better than the clinging 
garments and flowing tresses that were pictured in 
Hubert’s memory. 
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“Ah! Mr. Ashmore,” she said, in the well remembered 
tones, holding out both hands in greeting, “‘ how pleased 
I am to see you again; it must be some years, as you 
count time, since last we met !” 

“ Nearly twelve.” 

“So long? How well you remember !” 

“Ah, Madame,who could forget, having once seen you ?” 

‘A pretty speech, Mr. Ashmore.” 

‘““A true one.” 

“T do not want you to flatter ; in the old days you did 
not, if I remember rightly.” 

“ The old days,” he began, then he broke off abruptly. 
“You are staying in London, Madame ?”’ 

“For a time, yes. I grew tired of travelling, so have 
settled down for a little in your foggy climate.” 

‘“ Have you been in Russia lately ?” 

“Yes, quite lately. What changes there are there, 
Mr. Ashmore. More changes than the electric light has . 
wrought in the palaces. The young Tsar Nicholas has 
made many reforms, and would make many more, were 
he allowed. He is influenced by his fair young wife, 
and her influence is all for good. But you, Mr. Ashmore, 
what have you been doing ?” 

“Living, Madame, perhaps you would call it vege- 
tating, in the country.” 

“All very well for a time, but it would soon tire me. 
I prefer the bustle of cities, the glare and turmoil of 
towns to solitude. Ah! solitude, once I thought I 
liked it, but now I hate it; it is all a mistake. One 
should live, and to do that one must be in the world.” 

‘But, Madame, to live in the country with those you 
love is not solitude, it is Heaven, where purer joys 
abound than can be found in the hearts of great cities,” 
and he thought it would be Heaven indeed to him 
could he live with her in some remote village, away from 
the haunts of men, the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot. But,alas! that dream could never be realized; 
even were there the slightest chance of her returning 
his love, she would never consent to bury her loveliness 
alive in some remote village. 


30 
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Even as he thought this, Azubah fixed her brilliant 
eyes upon his. “I have not congratulated you,” she said. 

‘“Congratulated me ?” he echoed, thinking perhaps 
she meant his accession to the title. 

“ You are married ?” 

‘Married, I ?” in a startled voice. 

‘‘That pretty fair girl who was with you in the box, 
and to whom you were so attentive, is she not your 
wife ?” 

“My wife, no, I am not married.” 

The curious flash shot for a moment from the brilliant 
eyes. “Not your wife,” she said gently, ‘‘ I made a mis- 
take.” 

‘She is my half-sister.” 

“She is very pretty.” 

“She is better than that, she is good.” 

‘That follows of course, seeing she is related to you,” 
and Hubert had an uncomfortable feeling that there was 
a veiled sarcasm in her softly modulated tones. ‘I should 
like to know your sister, Mr. Ashmore.” 

It was very hot in the theatre, yet Hubert shivered as 
though an icy blast had touched him. What was it that 
made the idea of Azubah as a friend for his sister repug- 
nant to him ? 

Was it because of Leonard Stancliffe ? 

He was on the point of telling her that Auriol was 
Leo’s wife when something, he could not tell what, held 
him back. He could not explain to Azubah the defection 
of the man who had sworn eternal love to her. 

Though it was so many years ago, it seemed but 
yesterday that he was listening to Leo’s frenzied despair 
at the disappearance of the woman that for the time 
being he was madly in love with. 

It would be best that she and Auriol should not meet 
if it could be managed. Luckily, their visit to London 
was nearly over, and it was not likely that Madame von 
Eggelstein, with her dislike of the country, would find 
her way down to Hampshire. 

He recalled Leo’s ardent love for this woman, he felt 
how sweet her lips would be, and how hard to resist the 
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soft glances of her eyes, he knew how passion blinds 
conscience and tempts the senses ; had he not ex- 
perienced it himself ? Was not Madame von Eggelstein 
a temptress hard to withstand ? He had an inner con- 
sciousness that she was not at all what a woman should 
be, and yet he loved her. He knew that did she will it 
so he would give up everything for her. She had once 
said she had power over every living man? Was it so? 

Leo had succumbed to that power once. He had not 
blamed that folly then, putting it down to youth and its 
indiscretion. Stancliffe had declared he had quite for- 
gotten that old passion, but in her presence would it not 
revive, and then what would be Auriol’s fate? He 
shuddered at the thought. What chance would her 
childlike innocence and trustingness have against the 
wiles of a lovely sorceress? If Leo's allegiance were 
drawn from her to be laid once more at Azubah’s feet, 
what misery would follow. 

And who could resist her fascination when she chose 
to exert it ? 

A man, let him think himself as strong as he might, 
was bound to succumb to its influence sooner or later. 

Had not he felt it, nay, did he not feel it even now? 
Was he not in reality a slave to her beautiful eyes ? 

No woman save this one had ever had power to make 
his heart beat one whit the quicker, or thrill his pulse 
as the lightest touch of her hand caused his to thrill. 

He recognized her power, and he feared it. 

Not for himself, but for Leo and Auriol. 

Better for them both that their path and Azubah’s 
should not cross. 

What if this exquisite, brilliant, fascinating creature 
should make havoc of his little sister’s life ! 

There was a cruel curve in those red lips, which, 
unless they belied her nature, told of little womanly 
compassion to be expected from her. She would go her 
triumphant way rejoicing, heedless of the lives and 
hopes she had laid waste. 

He could not forget, even while he acknowledged her 
fascination, those tales he had heard long ago of ruined 
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lives and anguished hearts that had followed her career, 
and weeping women who had cursed the day when first 
those they loved had come within her toils. There 
might have been exaggeration, those rumours might 
have been totally untrue, but yet a great fear fell upon 
Hubert, a fear for Auriol, as Azubah’s gently expressed 
words were uttered, ‘I should like to know your sister, 
Mr. Ashmore.” 

He murmured a few conventional words and turned 
the conversation. ‘‘ Your dog Mava, is she still alive ?” 

‘Why do you ask ?” she said, turning her eyes with an 
inscrutable expression in them full upon him. 

‘““Mere curiosity,’ he answered; ‘a dog was seen 
resembling yours some time ago inthe park. I thought 
perhaps she might be dead after all these years.” 

‘No, Mava is not dead, she is alive and will live 
until—she paused and then added with a light laugh, 
“until her appointed time to die.” 

‘She must be old now?” 

“Old?” 

“Tes.” 

“That depends upon how you understand age. Mava 
is old in years, she 1s young in spirits and energy. In 
fact she resembles her mistress; time has not much effect 
upon her.” 

“You may well say that in your case, Madame. Time 
has not only stood still with you, he actually has seemed 
to go back. You look younger now than when last I 
saw you.” 

“In Russia. Perhaps that may be due to the Elixir 
of Life.” 

‘“‘ Say rather the elixir of perpetual youth.” 

“You are making a long stay in London?” 

“TI do not know yet. Iam here to-day and gone to- 
morrow. However, for the next few days you will find 
me in Park Lane if you care to renew your acquaintance— 
with Mava,” and she tendered him a card with her 
address written on it. 

‘“T will certainly avail myself of your permission,” he 
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said, putting the card away in his pocket-book as he 
spoke, ‘‘to renew my acquaintance with Mava.” 

“To,” she said, with an adorable smile that showed 
her pearl-white teeth. ‘I will guarantee a welcome from 
her and from her mistress.” 

‘Adieu, Madame, the curtain is rising, and I must 
return to my sister. I will not forget.” 

‘‘T have not once asked after your friend, Mr.—Mr. 
Stanford, was not that his name ?—the poor boy who 
fancied himself so desperately in love with me. Do you 
not remember, what a joke it was—his blind passion ?”’ 
she said, as their hands met in a farewell clasp. 

Hubert turned hot and cold at this unexpected remark. 
‘“‘He—he is quite well,” he muttered as he hastily quitted 
the box ; he felt that he could not then discuss Auriol’s 
husband and his one time infatuation for his present 
companion. 


(To be Continued.) 





Cie Indisrretion of Lienf. De Montesgue, 
Extra Hide-de-Camp. 


“Les histoires les plus vraies ne sont pas celles qué 
sont arrivées.” 


CHAPTER I. 


WHEN my uncle, Sir James Fitz-Henry, was gazetted 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Ischia, he wrote 
offering me an appointment on his staff as extra Aide- 
de-Camp. I must confess that I had never hitherto 
regarded the position as one to be eagerly sought after 
by a man in whom the true soldierly spirit is dominant. 
The duties are, to a great extent, social rather than 
military ; and, although it is generally conceded that 
savoir faire is an attribute in which I am by no means 
deficient, the active exercise of my profession in the 
field is more in consonance with my aspirations than 
performing the part of carpet knight in a drawing-room. 
Sir James was well aware of my views on this subject, 
and impressed on me that the appointment would be 
the first rung on the ladder of permanent staff employ- 
ment, an advantage not to be lightly rejected. ‘‘Be- 
sides,” he wrote, ‘(I want someone at my elbow on whom 
I can thoroughly depend. My position as Governor is 
likely to be one of considerable difficulty. In the 
present state of unrest on the Continent one never knows 
what might happen, and the Ischians are curious people. 
In short, I want someone with me who is capable of 
feeling the pulse of the island ; a man of the world, and 
above all a man with a clear head.” These were strong 
inducements. I wrote and accepted the appointment. 
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I had no reason to regret my decision—my duties, 
comprising as they did, the piquancy of a semi-diplo- 
matic position in a colony, where intrigue is rife, as well 
as my military metier, were of a nature eminently suited 
to my temperament. Besides which my near relation- 
ship to His Excellency the Governor assured me a 
consideration not usually accorded to a subaltern of a 
line regiment, not too plentifully endowed with worldly 
goods. Neither, I am convinced, had Sir James any 
reason to be otherwise than satisfied with his selection. 
I believe I am justified in saying that on more than one 
occasion I had proved useful in situations requiring both 
tact and delicacy. 

I had been in the command about six months when 
the incident happened which I am about to set down 
here. The impressions which it left on my mind have 
had a good deal of influence on my subsequent career, 
and have undoubtedly led me to that deeper study of 
the intricate workings of international policy, for my 
knowledge of which I have been given some credit, I 
trust not unmerited. 

I had been dining with the Rifles. I knew most of 
the fellows well, and was a frequent guest at their mess- 
table, a privilege to be valued not less for the careful 
selection exercised in their invitations, than for the hearty 
joviality of the welcome extended to those fortunate 
enough to be admitted to the charmed circle. I was 
usually considered as well able to take my share in the 
flow of wit, but on this. particular evening I seemed out 
of sorts. The fellows chaffed me in good humoured 
raillery, but my wits seemed dull and clogged; my 
shafts all seemed blunted. About ten o’clock I took my 
leave. 

‘Shall I call a carrozze, sir?’’ asked a mess servant, 
as he assisted me on with my great coat. 

It was a lovely night. The moon was shining like a 
silver shield, which brought whatever its rays lighted on 
into sparkling intensity, which contrasted sharply with 
the black shadows where they were interrupted. 

“No, thank you, I will walk,” I replied, and buttoning 
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my coat over my mess-dress, I lit a cigarette and set out 
for the palace. As I passed through the Porta della 
Reina, which leads into the Strada della Reina, my 
attention was suddenly directed to the large lantern fixed 
in the wall of the roadway in front of the opera-house, 
and which in somewhat primitive fashion indicates the 
opera for the night with the names of the principal 
singers. 

“By jove! Salvi in Rigoletto!” I exclaimed—to 
hear the famous tenor, in his favorite ré/e, was a pleasure 
I had been looking forward to. I had forgotten the date. 
“IT daresay I will be in time for the last act,’”’ I thought, 
and turning up the wide flight of steps leading to the 
vestibule, I secured a stall, and sauntered into the house. 
The curtain had not risen for the last act, and I allowed 
my eyes to wander round the long ranges of boxes. The 
house was full, unusually so in fact, for except on 
Sundays and festas, the Ischians, for a music-loving 
people, are not particularly generous patrons of the 
Teatro Reale. With the exception of myself, a couple of 
gunner fellows in the stalls a row or two in front of me, 
and a few non-commissioned officers in the upper boxes, 
there appeared to be no army people in the house. I 
had almost made up my mind to go out again, for my 
scarlet jacket among the black coats shone garishly 
conspicuous, when my attention was diverted to a box 
on the grand tier. I had noticed this box on my 
entrance as the only one empty in the theatre, and being, 
as it was, one of the best, I had wondered idly why it 
had no occupant. Three persons now entered, and 
priding myself, as I had every reason to do, on my 
fairly intimate knowledge of everyone worth knowing, I 
was not a little astonished to see that they were entire 
strangers to me. 

“Jove! what a pretty girl!’”’ I exclaimed under my 
breath, as a young lady seated herself, and leaning her 
elbows on the edge of the box, daintily adjusted her 
opera-glass, and swept her eyes round the circle. She 
was very fair, with hair flaxen rather than golden, which 
seemed to frame her little head like an auriole. She 
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was dressed in some shimmering white stuff. She was 
petite, ethereal, conveying exactly to my mind what the 
fellows who write poetry call sylph-like. Of her two 
companions, the first was an elderly gentleman, with 
white hair and beard, high forehead, and a general look 
of intellect. He wore plain evening dress, and to one 
not accustomed to look beneathmere externals might 
have passed for an Englishman. The other, a magnifi- 
cent specimen of the genus /iomo, was in uniform, a 
dark green tunic elaborately braided with black, which he 
unhooked as he sat down, displaying a richly laced vest 
underneath. He might be five-and-twenty years old, 
wore a small black moustache, was decidedly good- 
looking, and was evidently well aware of the fact. 

Once or twice in turning my eyes in the direction of 
the box I observed that the new comers seemed to pay 
but little attention to the music. They appeared to be 
conversing in low tones, and although I had no reason 
for the supposition, and was most probably mistaken, I 
could not help fancying somehow that I formed the sub- 
ject of their conversation. All at once the young lady 
stood up, the elderly gentleman carefully adjusted her 
opera cloak, and all three left the box. The music seemed 
to have no attraction for me, and after a minute or two 
I rose and left also. 

When I got outside of the theatre I stood cogitating 
whether I would go straight home to the palace or drop 
into the club-house for an hour. Neither idea seemed 
to commend itself to me, and lighting a cigarette, I, in- 
stead of continuing my way along the Strada della Reina, 
turned sharply to the right, and strolled towards the 
ramparts. Though it was barely eleven o'clock, hardly a 
sound disturbed the serene stillness of the night. I 
crossed the square in front of the Albergo d'Italia, and 
returning the sentry’s salute, turned into the gardens of 
the Barracca Alta. The long vista of arches, the dark 
cypress trees, stood out clean cut and distinct against 
the silvery moonlight like an exquisite etching. I sat 
down on one of the stone seats, and resting my arm on 
the edge of the arch, gazed down on the mirror-like 
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surface of the bay, four hundred feet beneath. Now and 
again a queer sharp-prowed boat would dart into view, 
glide silently into the moonlit waters, then suddenly lose 
itself in the shadow of the houses. Now and again the 
voice of a boatman could be heard calling to a comrade, 
the sound mellowed into music by distance. 

I had just lit a vesta for a fresh cigarette, when I be- 
came conscious of a footstep approaching. 

“Can you oblige me with a light ?” said a pleasant 
voice at my side, and I turned my head to see with 
surprise the young fellow I had noticed in the opera- 
house. A long black cloak was thrown over his uniform, 
but I observed that he wore the tarbash of an officer of 
the Ottoman army. 

I was astonished, I must admit, not less at encounter- 
ing him in this out-of-the-way place, than at the purity 
of his English, and the fact of his addressing me. It 
seems to me I should have been pretty badly in want of 
a smoke before I addressed him under similar circum- 
stances. The man was presumably a gentleman, how- 
ever, and even if his request were simply an excuse to 
endeavour to make my acquaintance I could hardly 
refuse him. 

“With pleasure,’ I murmured, and handed him my 
vesta box. It was a small gold one, a birthday present 
from—, it does not mattter whom, I valued it highly. I 
felt » slight misgiving in allowing it out of my possession. 
He selected a match, struck it, and snapping the box shut, 
returned it to me without even glancing at it. As I sat 
with my back leaning against the side of the arch, my 
face was in shadow, and I noticed with that quickness 
of perception which I flatter myself I possess in a con- 
siderable degree, that my new acquaintance seemed to 
hold the lighted vesta unnecessarily long in his hand 
before applying it to the end of his cigarette. I noticed 
also that he held it in such a manner as to give him a 
very fair view of my face. Now, curiosity per se, is a 
detestable trait, but I could not dispel the feeling that 
the presence of this young man in the Barracca was not 
entirely accidental, and on this hypothesis it might not 
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be injudicious to cultivate a little less frigidity than under 
ordinary circumstances would be desirable. I felt I 
should like to learn something of the girl too. She was 
decidedly the nicest little thing I had seen for some time. 
The Ischians don’t run much to good looks. 

Having lit his cigarette, he thanked me courteously, 
and made as if to turn away. 

‘Not at all,” I said genially, in response to his thanks, 
and then by way of making conversation, I continued, 
“What a delightful night it is.” 

‘Lovely indeed ; the scene below reminds me of the 
Bosphorus,” he rejoined with quiet enthusiasm. 

We drifted into conversation. My companion’s 
manner was decidedly attractive. His language was 
fluent, his words well chosen, and his English as pure as 
my own. We chatted on general subjects, and I found 
his knowledge of men and things to be extensive and 
accurate. He had evidently travelled much, and had 
used his power of observation to some purpose. I half- 
expected him to refer to his having seen me at the opera- 
house, but he studiously avoided the subject, even when 
I gave him an opening by expressing an opinion on 
Calvi’s voice. Of course, I could not mention the fact 
of having seen him there, without an appearance of 
impertinent inquiry. 

Having finished our cigarettes, we rose simultaneously, 
and strolled slowly out of the gardens, and into the 
Strada cella Reina. As we passed the club-house, I was 
about to ask him to join me at supper, when evidently 
divining my intention, he forestalled me. 

“Signor,” he said somewhat hastily, using the Italian 
expression, which is so useful when in ignorance of one’s 
name, ‘you are the first English officer I have had the 
pleasure of conversing with. I should esteem it an 
honour if you would deign to sup with me. My hotel 
is within a stone-throw from here, and although not a 
very pretentious establishment, even Véry’s does not 
boast a better cook.” 

! hesitated fora moment. I had no idea what sort of 
a place it might turn out to be, and a hotel which might 
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be suitable enough for this Turk or Albanian—for even 
then I was not aware of his nationality—might not be 
quite the place for an English officer to be seen in. On 
the other hand, here was a foreign officer at Ischia for 
no ostensible reason that I could see. Might it not be 
my duty to learn quietly all I could regarding him? 
Besides, the vision of that pretty creature in white 
haunted me. I accepted his invitation graciously. 

My companion hailed a carrozze, and gave some 
directions to the driver, which I failed to catch. I 
noticed that we turned down the Via San Giovanni for 
a short distance, then through one or two short streets 
that I did not know, finally pulling up sharply about the 
middle of one so narrow that there was barely room for 
the carrozze to pass through. The street was not more 
than fifty or sixty yardsin length. The houses were tall, 
mansion-like buildings, ornamented with heavy entab- 
latures, which cast intense black shadows over their 
fronts; the windows protected with iron-work in 
fantastic designs. Though the moon was shining 
brightly, the street was almost in complete darkness, 
owing to the closeness of the houses. Lamps there 
were none. 

‘Here we are,” said my companion gaily, leading the 
way into the house, in front of which we had stopped. 
I followed him with some curiosity. The appearance of 
the place was certainly not promising. We passed 
through a spacious entrance hall, from the ceiling of 
which depended a solitary light, up a wide staircase, the 
balustrade of richly carved marble, but bearing sad 
evidences of age and neglect. On reaching the top we 
traversed a long, dimly lit corridor, at the end of which 
a servant in solemn black took our coats, and noiselessly 
opening a door, bowed deeply as we passed in. 

As the door was thrown open, I am afraid I must con- 
fess to having given vent to an involuntary expression of 
surprise. I beg that I may not be judged too harshly, 
my surprise was excusable. The room into which we 
were ushered might have been a salon in a royal 
palace. 
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It was very large, and from the soft light of innumer- 
able wax candles with which it was illumined, probably 
appeared larger than it was. It was richly furnished, 
and in a manner which sought to conform alike to Occi- 
dental and Oriental ideas of comfort and art. The 
highly polished marble floor, inlaid with malachite, was 
strewn with brilliantly tinted Persian carpets. Here 
were comfortable English easy chairs, there in alcoves 
of Moorish design were luxurious divans, in front of 
which sweet-scented waters sparkled from miniature 
fountains. The contrast between the outside and the 
interior of my companion’s hotel was certainly striking. 
But what appeared stranger to me was the fact that we 
were the only people there. Two servants stood im- 
mediately within the doorway, and bowing deeply, 
marched gravely side by side across the room, 
and opening another door, admitted us to a smaller room, 
in which a table was laid for two. No order had been 
given, so far as I could see, and yet here was indisputable 
evidence that we were expected. The singularity of 
this did not strike me at the moment, but I had occasion 
to remember all these things afterwards, and to wonder 
why certain obvious facts did not impress themselves on 
my mind with greater force than they did. 

The furnishing and decorations of this cabinette parti- 
culiere, if not of so ornate a character as those of the 
salon through which we had passed, were both rich and 
elegant. With regard to the cuisine, my acquaintance 
had certainly done no more than justice to the cook. 
The wine was unexceptional. My companion laughed 
and chatted freely, and I insensibly found myself joining 
in his mirth, in a manner which surprised me at the 
time. Notwithstanding this, the peculiarity of our meet- 
ing and the solemn silence which reigned in the house 
—a silence broken only by our own voices—caused a 
weird feeling to come over me at times, which the 
sphinx-like faces and noiseless movements of the waiters, 
one of whom stood behind each of our chairs, intensified 
to a considerable degree. 

It was now getting late, and I was beginning to con- 
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sider the desirability of finding my way to my quarters 
at the palace, when my companion laughingly made a 
sign to one of the attendants, and two flasks of chianti 
were placed on the table. 

‘“‘Comardo mio!” he said, “there are few of the good 
things of this life which do not drop into the mouths of 
you English; but you will astonish me greatly if you 
tell me you have ever tasted such chianti as now lies 
within reach of your hand. Come, I will give you a 
toast : ‘To the lady in white !’” 

As I stood up with the glass of chianti in my hand, I 
felt a strange sensation in my legs, which I could not 
account for. My companion looked at me with a curious 
smile. I returned his look with perfect coolness. 

“To the lady in white !” I said, with calm courtesy ; 
and drained my glass. As I removed it from my lips I 
had a dim consciousness of hearing it smash on the floor. 
The walls of the room seemed dancing round me, and 
with a feeling that my companion’s eyes were piercing 
through my brain, I raised my hand to my forhead, and 
—I remember no more. 


CHAPTER II. 


“HEAVENS! Late again! What can that fool Reilly 
be thinking about ?” I ejaculated, as I sprang out of bed. 
The jaunty, inspiriting notes of the ‘“ Sprig of Shile- 
lagh”’ were borne clear on the morning air, and I seemed 
to hear the tramp of the Inniskillings, as they swung 
along to the Miraflora parade-ground. The General was 
having a brigade parade at eleven o’clock, and of course 
I had to be in attendance. If that was really the troops 
marching to the rendezvous, I could not possibly be ready 
in time. I turned to glance out of the window to make 
certain, when I discovered, to my consternation, that the 
room had no window. I rubbed my eyes in astonish- 
ment. My room had two windows, looking out on the 
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Grand Square ; this one had none—ergo, it was not my 
room! When I came to examine it more particularly, 
it was a deuced rummy-looking chamber altogether. It 
was comfortably enough furnished for a bedroom, but 
the walls, which were simply whitewashed, appeared 
absolutely blank as regards openings, and naked as 
regards adornment. The ceiling was groined, the 
archcs joining in a curious piece of carving repre- 
senting a cross, with the words, “Ora pro nobis,” deeply 
carved round it in the form of a circle. I was racking 
my brain in an endeavour to think where I was, and 
how I had got there, when a door, the existence of which 
I had not noticed, was quietly opened, and a man entered. 
Seeing that I was awake I bowed respectfully. 

“The Count von Werndhl’s compliments, sir,” the 
man said, with a slight foreign accent, “‘ and he wishes to 
know whether you will join him at breakfast or have 
some sent to your room.” 

“Who the deuce is the Count von Werndhl ?”’ I said 
sotto voce, trying to recall the events of the previous 
night. However, it would never do to show ignorance 
before the servant. 

“Tell the Count, with my compliments, that I shall 
have much pleasure in joining ” Then I stopped 
short. Wherever I may happen to be now, and whatever 
had led to me being there, one thing I was certain of— 
I was in mess-kit the night before, and in mess-kit I 
could not appear at breakfast. Besides, there was that 
beastly parade, though as regards that his Excellency 
would not be too exigient. The man evidently read my 
thoughts to some extent. 

“Your morning clothes are laid out for you, sir.” 

I looked at him in astonishment. There was no 
mistake, however. There was a suit of mufti—one of 
my own—and laid out for me with the care Reilly shows 
on phenomenal occasions, usually indicative of an ulterior 
design on my purse. 

When I had made my toilet the man, who had returned 
after conveying my message, conducted me along a 
corridor absolutely bare, and composed—walls, floor, and 
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roof—of stone. At the end of this corridor he opened a 
door and bowed me intoa brilliantly lighted room. This 
room, though luxuriously furnished, resembled the one 
I had left in two respects. It had the same groined roof, 
and it was entirely devoid of windows. A bright fire 
gave a cheerfulness to the apartment, which was in no 
way detracted from by the appetizing appearance of the 
breakfast table. At a writing desk in one corner of the 
room, scribbling away as if for a wager, sat my companion 
of the night before. In front of the fire, his legs wide 
apart, in the attitude affected by Englishmen in general 
and senior majors in particular, stood a thin, upright 
gentleman, with grey hair and beard, whom I recognised 
at once as the second of the occupants of the box at the 
“ Reale.” 

As I entered the room he came forward and held out 
his hand with a pleasant smile. 

‘‘Good morning, Captain de Montesque,” he said, “I 
hope you slept well. I regret that the arrangements for 
your comfort were not such as I could wish, but we will 
take steps to remedy things so far as is possible—should 
it be necessary,” he added, as if it were an after thought. 

The other had apparently not noticed my entrance, 
but as the elderly gentleman spoke he turned his head 
and nodded pleasantly, then resumed his writing with 
increased industry, as if to make up for the momentary 
loss of time. 

For an instant it struck me as a curious circumstance 
that my name should be known, then I laughed inwardly. 
What was more natural than that it should be known, 
considering the position I filled? Had it been other- 
wise there might have been something curious in it. 

But what the deuce did he mean by arrangements for 
my comfort and remedying things? There was some- 
thing there I did not quite understand. I determined to 
maintain a non-committal attitude, and bowed cour- 
teously. 

“Have I the honour of addressing the Count von 
Werndhl?” I asked smilingly, accepting his proffered 
hand. 
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“JT am the Count von Werndhl,” he replied, ‘‘and my 
friend here is Captain Stanislaus Oestermitz, whom, by 
the way, I think you have met before.’’ Oestermitz ceased 
writing and came forward as his name was mentioned, 
and we seated ourselves at the breakfast table. I was 
on the qui vive to catch any chance word that might be 
dropped which would tend to throw a light on the situ- 
ation, but the conversation was on the most ordinary 
topics, not a single syllable falling from either of their 
lips which had the slightest reference to me. 

When we had finished breakfast, the count lit a 
cigarette, and resumed his position before the fire ; his 
friend went back to his writing, and I sank into a com- 
fortable easy chair to await developments. When the 
servant had left the room, the count walked slowly to the 
door, opened it, and looked outside, then closing it 
again, turned the key in the lock and put it in his pocket, 
and resumed his position in front of the fire. The 
other continued to write rapidly. 

““Have you nearly finished, Stanislaus?’’ asked the 
count, after a silence of a few minutes, during which I 
had been allowing my thoughts to wander to the young 
girl of the opera-house. If the truth be confessed, the 
hope of meeting her had not a little to do with recon- 
ciling me to my present somewhat equivocal situation. 

“Just finished,” said the captain, rising from his desk 
with a bundle of papers in his hand. The count took 
the papers from him and examined them carefully, turn- 
ing them back from time to time as if to compare one 
with another. The deep furrow between his eyebrows 
marked his intense concentration. His cigarette, first 
allowed to go out, dropped unnoticed from his lips, 
bitten through by his clenched teeth. 

“You have something there, my friend, of more than 
usual interest,” I thought to myself as I lay back in my 
chair smoking, my hands clasped behind my head. I 
am convinced that the success of the English as a nation 
is due to their imperturbable coolness in difficult 
Situations. 

“Captain de Montesque,” said the count, looking up 
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suddenly, “I daresay you are somewhat surprised at one 
or two things which have occurred. Your morning 
clothes being ready for you for instance, eh?” 

I shrugged my shoulders indifferently. ‘Now I am 
going to learn something,” I thought. 

The count seemed nettled at my coolness. 

“Will you have the kindness to hand me that dis- 
patch box, Captain Oestermitz ?” he said abruptly. 

Oestermitz opened a drawer in his writing desk, and 
taking out a small metal box, placed it on the table at 
the count’s hand. I bit my lip to restrain an exclamation 
of anger, as I looked at the box. It was beautifully 
made, of finely tempered steel, and quite a mark of art 
in itsway. I had picked it up inacurio shop in Perugia, 
and had used it for the purpose of keeping confidential 
papers in. 

The count watched my face furtively, and smiled. 

‘““T see you recognise your property,” he said, with a 
note of triumph in his voice. 


“Oh! Yes, thanks,” I said lightly, “that is my box; 
may I ask — ” 

Werndhl waved his hand deprecatingly. I laughed 
silently ; I had thought of something. 

‘Perhaps you will kindly give me the key,” he said ; 


) 


“T am interested in such matters —’ 

‘So I observe,” I interrupted; ‘but does it not occur 
to you that your request is somewhat unusual? The 
rights of property and so on —” 

“Please give me the key, Captain Montesque,” he said 
sternly, ‘I have no wish to resort to harsh measures, 
but — ” 

‘*My dear count, will you permit me to remind you 
that you are raising your voice, and —” 

The count threw up his hand quickly, and I felt my 
arm grasped firmly from behind, and before I could 
shake myself free, Werndhl had removed my watch- 
guard from my pocket, with my keys attached. 

“ Exceedingly deftly done, messieurs les voleurs,” I 
cried ironically. ‘‘ Without pretending to be a judge in 
such matters, I should say your education in the pro- 
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fession of snatch-purse has by no means been neglected.”’ 

Werndhl’s face turned white with passion, but he 
made no reply. 

I sat down on the chair, and lit another cigarette. 
Oestermitz regarded me curiously. 

There were four small keys on the end of my chain, 
and Werndhl tried each of them in succession. The 
last one fitted the lock, and with an exclamation of 
satisfaction he raised the lid. I laughed quietly,—the 
box was empty. 

Werndhl turned to his subordinate scoundrel with a 
look of fury. 

‘You have blundered!” he exclaimed savagely, in 
French. 

“ Hillo ! my friend,” I thought to myself, “ aren’t you 
giving yourself away? That thoughtless little ebullition 
of temper narrows down your probable nationality. It 
may be taken as even betting that you are either a 
Frenchman or a Russian, with a slight tendency in 
favour of the Tartar.” 

Oestermitz whispered in the other’s ear for a minute 
or two. Werndhl listened with some impatience at 
first, then nodded once or twice as if convinced. 
Suddenly he turned to me— 

“You are anephew or some relation of the Governor,” 
he said abruptly. 

I nodded, and continued smoking nonchalantly. 

‘And his private secretary ?” 

“Oh! no. You exalt me unduly.” 

“Indeed ! What position, then, do you hold?” 

_ “Only that of an aide-de-camp,”’ I said smiling 
innocently. 

Oestermitz again whispered in his ear. 

‘Look here, Captain De Montesque, your position is 
better known than you suppose. That you hold the 
official post of aide-de-camp is no doubt the case,’ but 
we are well aware that in an unofficial capacity you 
possess knowledge and exercise a power second only 
to the Governor himself.” 

I bowed ironically. 

31* 
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“Your perspicacity is only equalled by your polite- 
ness.” 

“Our pertinacity is only equalled by the power we 
possess of enforcing our demands,” said Werndhl. The 
man’s brows sank down over his eyes, which flashed 
with a savage gleam. The hairs of his grey moustache 
stood erect from his face, displaying his teeth, white and 
straight, clenched together. Self-control is a condition 
pertaining to savages and enlightened peoples only. In 
the transition period of semi-civilzation the condition is 
lost. 

“] think the odds are now three to two on the 
Cossack,’ I murmured, regarding him meditatively 
through the smoke of my cigarette. 

“What is that you say ?’’ he demanded, savagely. 

“ Five to three on,” I continued with conviction ; then 
looking him straight in the face, ““I beg your pardon, I 
am afraid I didn’t catch what you said.” 

He bit his lip with anger, and turning to a bureau in 
one corner of the room, he opened a drawer and drew 
therefrom a long rollof paper. This, with the assistance 
of Oestermitz, he spread on the table, and without 
appearing to look at what they were doing, I could see 
that the document was a fairly accurate manuscript map 
of the harbour and fortifications. 

When he had flattened it out he turned to me again. 

“Perhaps you can tell us what this represents?” he 
asked, sneeringly. 

“Well, yes,” I replied coolly, ‘but considering the 
facilities our people give foreign spies to inspect our 
fortifications and armament, it doesn’t appear to be very 
accurate.” 

“Indeed ?” said Oestermitz, eagerly, ‘where is it 
inaccurate ?” 

“Try another,” I said, and laughed in his face. 

Their English, excellent as it was, did not seem equal 
to this colloquialism, and they looked bewildered. 

“The plan is sufficiently accurate for our purpose,” 
said Werndhl decidedly. The weak points of the forti- 
fications are perfectly well-known, as are also the position, 
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calibre and range of every gun. Two important secrets 
remain unknown to us—the position of the mines and 
the distribution of the defensive force. This information 
you will give us.” 

“ll see you damned first,” I said quietly. 

The count calmly took out his cigar-case and selected 
a regalia, then politely offered the case first to me and 
then to Oestermitz. We each took a cigar, and then he 
drew a chair close to the fire and sat down. 

“Look here, Captain De Montesque,” he said ; “ I am 
exceedingly sorry to have to do anything unpleasant, but 
the information I have spoken of must be obtained. I 
have been led to believe that papers containing every- 
thing we require to know were in that dispatch box two 
days ago. There was unfortunately no means of getting 
at the box while it was in your charge, so it was necessary 
to exercise a little diplomacy. I may take the credit to 
myself of having managed it rather cleverly, but it is 
evident that your people had some doubts after all, for 
as you see the papers have been removed.” 

I nodded. The papers had been removed. I have 
suspected the integrity of some of the native writers for 
some time past, but of that more anon. 

“Now, what I wish to impress upon you is this,” he 
continued calmly ; “if you are willing to furnish us with 
these two items of information, you will not only be free 
to depart from here at once, but I am empowered to offer 
you certain considerations that will render you entirely 
independent of Her Brittanic Majesty for the future. ” 

He removed his cigar from his mouth, blew out a 
delicate wreath of smoke, and watched my face for the 
effect of his words. I am afraid he was disappointed. 
I continued to smoke as stolidly as if he had not spoken. 

“On the other hand,” he continued, with signs of 
irritation in his voice, “should you be foolish enough to 
refuse to afford us the information we require—” 

“Take that for granted, and come to the point,” I said. 
“Tam getting tired.” 

“Should you be foolish enough to refuse to afford us 
the information we require,” he repeated, “ you will be 
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detained here until we obtain it in another way. _ It will 
take longer unfortunately, but I am not sure after all 
that it will not be the better way.” 

“You will never get it,” I said; ‘“‘ but assuming for the 
moment the accomplishment of the impossible, may I 
inquire what— ?” 

“What will happen to yourself, captain, you would 
ask ?” j 

“Oh, no,” I replied lazily ; ‘‘my ultimate fate is a fore- 
gone conclusion. It would be injudicious on your part 
to permit me to be at large, and consequently—.” | 
stopped and looked significantly at a dainty stiletto which 
lay on the writing table, performing the peaceful duties 
of a paper weight. 

‘My dear Captain, what can you possibly be thinking 
about ?” Werndhl said, with a malignant look which 
conveyed the impression that he would be only too de- 
lighted to try its temper on my cuticle without waiting 
for further encouragement. ‘Surely you do not take us 
for assassins ? No,no. Yourassistance will be required in 
another way. We will obtain the information we require, 
but it will be difficult, and suspicion might light on a 
person whom it is desirable, should not be suspected— 
at least for the present. You will be useful there, Cap- 
tain.” 

“ Indeed,” I said ; ‘‘ may I ask how ?” 

Werndhl laughed. 

‘““My dear Captain, you are obtuse. Is it usual, may 
I ask, for British officers in important fortresses to meet 
foreign officers alone, at night, and in secluded places ? 
It will sound rather funny, won't it, when it becomes 
known ?” 

‘What the devil do you mean?” I exclaimed, angrily. 

‘Let me recount the situation as it will appear,” he 
replied, smilingly. “Certain important papers are lost 
which were in your custody. You were dining at a 
certain regimental mess on a particular evening. You 
are observed by your friends to be distrait, an unusual 
circumstance. You leave early, and alone ; another 
unusual circumstance. Do you return to your quarters, 
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as you would do if you were unwell? Oh, no! You go 
into the Opera House, though it is already very late. 
You remain there only for a short time—leave, in fact, 
immediately after the departure of a certain party, who 
entered about the same time as you did. Still you do 
not go to your quarters. On the contrary, notwith- 
standing the lateness of the hour, you feel disposed to 
take a walk in the most secluded part of the city. There 
you are met by a foreign officer, whom you accompany 
to ahouse inastreet never entered by any of the officers 
of the garrison. Voila tout, my dear Captain! What 
more is necessary? I think I have heard of an officer 
being degraded and imprisoned for life on much less 
tangible evidence !” 

The gravity of my position was being brought home to 
me with a vengeance. 

“You d—d scoundrel!” I cried ; “but you havn’t 
succeeded in getting the papers yet ; and, by God, you 
will live to be sorry for this piece of devilry !” 

“You English have a proverb that threatened men 
live long,” he sneered ; “ and as for the papers, we shall 
see. Meanwhile Oestermitz will conduct you back to your 
room. Au revoir!’ and with a mocking bow he handed . 
the key of the room to his confederate, lifted the plan 
from the table, and rolling it up put it in the drawer. 

Oestermitz unlocked the door, and stood aside while 
I passed out ; then followed me to the door of the room 
in which I had slept, closed it after me, and locked it. 

As I heard his footsteps echoing along the stone corri- 
dor, I began to feel decidedly uncomfortable. It was 
obvious that I had no ordinary scoundrels to deal with. 
A reputation in the service is by no means easily made, 
but a breath of wind may blow it into extremely small 
pieces. I mechanically filled and lit my pipe, and 
dropping into a chair, gathered my faculties together for 
a calm review of the situation. 
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CHAPTER III. 


I saT smoking and turning things over in my mind for 
some time, but the more I thought over my adventure 
the less I liked the aspect of things. My captors were 
not likely to stop at any means of gaining their end, and 
unquestionably my predicament was not one to regard 
with tranquillity. Suddenly my cogitations were sum- 
marily interrupted by hearing a deep sigh, which 
appeared to emanate from the corner of my room. 
Owing to the absence of windows, the chamber was in 
semi-darkness, the only light being admitted by a small 
grating near the ceiling. 

“Who is there?” I demanded, angrily. It is not a 
pleasant feeling when, believing yourself alone, the fact 
of your having a companion is thus suddenly thrust on 
you. Judging by the depth of woe expressed by the 
sigh, my comrade was apparently not of a temperament 
likely to add to the joviality of my environment. 

“Oh! wirra! wirra! ’Tis the black day it wor when 
I met yez. Whath ‘ud the ould mother be afther 
thinkin’ if she knew her bhoy wor a prisoner in a 
dungeon, never to see her more! ‘Tis her heart ’ud be 
bruk entoirely, ohone ! ohone !” 

“By Jove! How on earth did you get here, Reilly?” 
I exclaimed, jumping from my chair with a sense of 
pleasure, doubtless a good deal more fervent than the 
occasion demanded. 

If Reilly had any feeling of reciprocation in the 
pleasure he managed to concealit. He laughed bitterly. 

‘“ How did Oi git here ye’re axin,” he said, sneeringly. 
“Maybe yez’ll tell me by what raisen id is that Oi've 
been in trouble ivery blissed day an’ hour since me bad 
luck brought me tu be yer sarvant. Whath tratement 
have Oi desarved from ye, tell me that now?’ he 
continued inconsequently. “Is there ere an officer 
anywheres iver had a sarvant tu do for him whath Oi've 
done for yez? An’ whath tratement have Oi been afther 
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resavin’? Wor yez iver the man tu stand up for me 
whin Oi was knocked down, as a gintleman would? 
How—did—Oi—get—here ?” he finished witheringly. 

‘Come, Reilly,” I said seriously, .speaking in a low 
tone, “I am not only quite ignorant of how you come to 
be here, but I am equally ignorant of how I come to be 
here myself. If you will tell me your story it may throw 
some light on my own.” 

The friendly way in which I spoke had its effect. 
Reilly emerged from his corner and came up tome. He 
stood in a soldier-like attitude, a position in which I knew 
I should get nothing like a connected narrative from him. 
I pulled a chair towards me with my foot. 

“Sit down,” I said, with a friendly nod. 

He looked at me curiously, then at the chair, hesitated 
fora moment, and then seated himself gingerly on the 
front edge, his backbone rigid, and his eyes looking 
straight to his front. This was not quite satisfactory. 

“Got a pipe Reilly?” I asked, pushing my tobacco 
towards him. Of course this sort of thing would never 
do under ordinary circumstances, but, as I have already 
hinted, my distinct turn for diplomacy has met with 
recognition. 

Reilly dived his hand into his trousers pocket and 
produced a short clay, blacked by much use. Having 
filled it from my pouch he lit it, and puckering his cheeks 
till they seemed to meet inside, he emitted one immense 
cloud, gave a long sigh of satisfaction, and leaned back in 
his chair with a serene insouciance which would have 
been extremely diverting had I not had other thoughts 
to occupy my mind. 

“Did yez sind me auny message, sor?” he said, after 
a long silence. 

‘No, I did not,” I replied, pricking up my ears. 

“Luck at that now. The dhirty little black scut? Ot 
moight have knowed yez wouldn’t have sint me a 
message by the loikes av him.” 

“The like of whom ?’’ I said; Reilly is inclined to be 
prolix. 


‘Wait now, an’ Oi'll tell yez. Knowin’ yez wor for 
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parade to-day Oi was up broight an’ airly. Oi was just 
goin’ tu yer room wid yer wather whin a bit av a man- 
nikin kem up tu me, and ’e ses, ses’e, ‘ Are yez Captain 
De Montesque’s sarvant,’ ses ’e.” 

““An’ fur whath raison are yez axin’, little man ? ses 
Oi. ‘An’ be the same token ’tis divil a Captain ’e is, 
but only a subalthurn ’e is,’ ses Oi.” 

“«But are ye his sarvant ?’ ses he, wid a grin on his 
mug Oi'd ’ave changed the luk av for tu pins.” 

‘“(An’ whath iv Oi am ?’ ses Oi.” 

“«Tf yez are, 'tis his traps he’s afther wantin’, ses ’e, 
‘’Tis wid me masther he’s stayin’,’ ses ’e, ‘ an’ yez are to 
tek thim at wance,’ ses ’e.” 

“© An’ where ?’ ses Oi.” 

“<«There’s a car waitin’,’ ses ’e.” 

“Well by this an’ by that ’tis a quare thing O1 thought 
to myself, but Oi got yer traps together and put some 
clane shirts an’ things in a bag, an’ sure enough there 
was the car waitin’ wid the little man beside the door av 
id. As soon as Oi tuck me seat the little man kem in 
too and closed the curtains, an’ off we wint as if ould 
Nick was afther us.” 

“Where does yer masther live, little man ?’ Oi axed 
him, but divil a word, good or bad, would he tell me. 
’Twas a moighty short drive though, for sorra more than 
five minutes it tuck an’ thin we stopped.” 

““Get out !’ ses ’e, opening the curtains av the car. 
I stipped out, an’ before yez cud say knoife ‘tis a 
hankercher was over me eyes, an’ somewan had hould 
ave me arrm on aich soide.” 

‘“‘« Whath’s that for, ye murtherin’ blaggards ?’ ses Oi, 
but Oi moight as well have held me whist, for sorra a 
bit av notice they tuck, but pulled me along wid them. 
They tuck me down a long stair an’ along a passage av 
some sort, an’ then, all av a sudden they stopped an’ tuck 
off the hankercher. “Twas a little bit ava room Oi was 
in, wid no windas at all. The little man put down yer 
traps, an’ ’e ses, ses ’e, ‘ Yer masther’s in the next room,’ 
ses ’e. ‘QOi’'ll tek him his mornin’ shute,’ ses ’e, ‘an’ 
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“ «Sure, ’tis now he'll be wantin’ me,’ ses Oi.” 

“<No, he won't,’ ses ’e, ‘not till he’s had his brex- 
shift.’ ” 

“Thin all three av them wint away an’ left me, an’ Oi 
lucked round ter see how they had gone out, but divil a 
door, good or bad, cud Oi see. Oi throied all round the 
walls, but nothin’ loike a door or a window cud Oi foind 
annywhere. ‘Tis heart-bruk Oi was intoirely, for here 
Oi was a prisoner widout a friend—.” 

‘‘But how did you get into this room ?” I asked eagerly. 

“ Afther a long toime the little man kem ter me agin an’ 
ses, ‘Yer masther will be nadin’ ye,’ an’ sure, there was 
a door as large as loife, roight forninst me, an’ ladin’ inter 
this room.” 

Now I had arrived at what I considered a fairly 
probable theory as regards the designs of my captors 
towards myself, but what their object could be in in- 
commoding themselves with Reilly was, I confess, beyond 
me. I got up, and carefully examined the walls of the 
room. They were, as I have said, whitewashed, and at 
first sight appeared to have no opening. ThisI,ofcourse, 
knew to be a deception, and after a little search, I dis- 
covered two doors, one leading into the corridor, and the 
other into a small ante-room. They fitted so accurately, 
and resembled the walls so closely, that in the faint light 
it was with great difficulty one’s mind admitted the 
possibility of their existence. 

I looked forward with some curiosity to my next meet- 
ing with my captors. ,The count’s boasted scheme for 
possessing himself of the secret papers I put down for 
the mere vaporing of a scoundrel, disappointed at, not 
finding the documents in my dispatch box after intriguing 
to get it within his grasp. The day passed away, how- 
ever, without our seeing anyone except a servant, who 
brought us food. This was good and abundant, and it 
being no time for conventional distinctions, Reilly and I 
sat down together. They brought me some wine too, 
but this I was determined not to touch, and though 
Reilly looked at it longingly, he agreed to abstain also 
without much demur. 
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The next day passed, and the next, without anything 
occurring. The wearisome monotony was beginning to 
tell on me, and I several times found myself on the verge 
of quarrelling with Reilly, for no reason except that I 
was out of sorts. I must here say that Reilly showed 
himself in a new light. He was cheerful and hopeful, 
and he bore my fits of impatience with imperturbable 
good humour. 

On the fourth morning I was a good deal surprised to 
find two newspapers brought in with our breakfast. As 
soon as the man had left the room, I took one of them 
up and opened it. It was a local paper, “ La Voce 
Nazionale,” a miserable ill-printed rag that eked out its 
existence by its frothy pandering to a certain section of 
the lower class population, to whom anything in the 
nature of law and order was a fit subject for virulent 
denunciation. The fact of the paper having been 
brought for me to read prepared me in a measure for 
what followed, but I think there are few who will not 
agree that the indignation which filled me as I glanced 
over the second page was only natural. The whole of 
the page was taken up, an immense headline being 
carried right across the top. It ran as follows :-— 

- Treachery i in high places! Strange disappearance 
of confidential military papers!! Staff officer ab- 
sconded !!!” 

As is not unusual in papers of this class, there was 
much virulent conjecture, mixed with the smallest modi- 
cum of fact. The only thing .tangible was my dis- 
appearance, and that was made the most of. The bold 
assertions of the headline were weakened to, “ it is 
rumoured,” and ‘we are told,” but this was deemed 
sufficient for asavage attack on the Government, and a 
scurrilous reference to nepotism and its dangers, as 
evidenced by the latest esclandre. 

I threw down the paper in disgust. They were cer- 
tainly hard pressed for a means of disseminating their in- 
famous tale when they descended to use the columns of 
the Voce Nazionale for their purpose. Of course, no 
respectable journal would consider such an obvious 
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absurdity worth even referring to. In this, however, I 
was mistaken, for the second newspaper, the principal 
one published in the island, although, referring to the 
matter in a cautious non-committal way, and deriding 
the idea of an officer conniving at the leakage of State 
secrets, by its ready reticence led to the impression that 
there was more in the rumour than it wished its readers 
to believe. I was more disturbed after reading it than 
I cared to admit to myself. Could it be possible that 
they had managed to get at the papers after all? I 
thought it extremely improbable, but it was by no 
means beyond the bounds of possibility. 

On this day, instead of any lunch being brought to 
me by the servant, he was the bearer of a message from 
Werndhl requesting me to join him at that meal. I had 
been expecting something of the sort, for it required no 
great perspicacity on my part to understand that my 
captors would take an early opportunity of learning 
what effect the perusal of the newspaper had had on 
me. 

As the servant ushered me into the room, I observed 
that covers were laid for four. Werndhl was standing 
with his back to the fire, and greeted me with a nod as 
I entered. At the same instant another door opened, 
and admitted Oestermitz and a lady. Werndhl stepped 
forward with a smile on his face. 

‘Captain de Montesque, allow me to introduce you to 
my daughter.” 

I bowed stiffly. Iwas in no humour for lady’s society. 
Considering all the circumstances, this was not to be 
wondered at perhaps. The lady, however, appeared in 
no way to resent my frigidity. She held out her hand 
with a pretty impulsive gesture, and a ravishing smile, 
that thawed me at once. As she sat beside me at the 
table, I thought I had never seen a more perfectly 
beautiful creature than this daughter of my enemy. I 
had been strangely attracted to her during the few 
minutes I had seen her at the opera-house. To have her 
beside me, to watch the flashing of her brilliant eyes, 
and listen to the silvery sweetness of her voice, sent a 
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thrill through me, that banished every thought of the 
peril of my situation. What object Werndhl could 
have in thus introducing his daughter into his nefarious 
scheme I could form no conjecture. What he and 
Oestermitz talked of during the progress of the meal I 
do not know. The sparkling wit and rippling laugh of 
the girl engaged my whole attention. Suddenly I felt a 
light, but distinct pressure on my foot, and at the same 
moment I felt a hand seek mine behind the tablecloth, 
and press something within it. I was surprised, and 
almost betrayed myself, but my companion was just then 
displaying two rows of teeth, like pearls, in a hearty 
laugh, at one of her own witticisms, and covered my 
awkwardness admirably. 

It appeared to me, that whatever purpose Werndhl 
had in view, it met with but little enthusiasm on the part 
of his daughter. Once or twice when he addressed her 
directly, she replied to him in monosyllables. To 
Oestermitz she was freezingly polite. Towards the end 
of the meal, Werndhl addressed her somewhat sternly, 
in a language with which I was unacquainted. Her 
eyes flashed scornfully, and she rose from the table. 
She held out her hand to me with a smile, bowed to the 
others, and walked to the door. As I advanced to open 
it for her, Oestermitz grasped me roughly by the shoulder, 
and pushing me back, himself went to open it. She 
turned on him with a look of proud contempt, and 
brushing past him, opened it for herself. 

When the lady had gone out, it became evident that 
something had occurred to disconcert the conspirators. 
There was an absence of even a pretence of courtesy 
in Werndhl’s manner, as he turned to me. 

“You have been our guest for four days now, Captain 
De Montesque, ”’ he commenced. 

“Your prisoner,” I corrected, suavely. 

He waved away the objection with his hand. 

“You have one day more in which to favour us with 
the small item of intelligence we require from you.” 

I smiled meaningly. 

“T had deduced from the newspapers you so kindly 
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placed at my disposal that you were in possession of all 
the information you required.” 

He bit his lips with passion. 

“T am afraid Captain De Montesque does not bring 
his usual acumen to bear on the subject if he fails to 

rasp the fact that the papers were shewn him with an 
altogether different object,” remarked Oestermitz, smil- 
ingly. 

‘“T am perfectly well aware of the object,” I returned 
lightly, ‘“‘but since the papers are safe, La Voce Nazion- 
ale may scream itself to death, and welter in its own 
filth, without anyone being a bit the worse for it. Truth 
to tell, it is a fitting mouthpiece for those who use it.” 

‘You appear to forget that whether we gain possession 
of these papers or not, will make not the slightest 
difference to you now. Even the e@gis of your high- 
placed relative could hardly save your memory from the 
result of your indiscretion.” 

““My memory will take care of itself, Count Werndhl. 
It is true I was guilty of an indiscretion in not suspect- 
ing that the honorable uniform of a soldier could cover 
a scoundrel and a spy.” 

Oestermitz sprang to his feet with a cry of rage, but 
I continued calmly : “‘ An indiscretion, thank God, is not 
dishonour, and when I place the facts of the case before 
my military superiors—”’ 

“That you will never do!” cried Oestermitz, with a 
terrible oath, his face ablaze with passion. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WHEN I returned to my own room in this strange 
underground abode I waited till the sound of Oestermitz’s 
footsteps had died away, then I took from my pocket the 
piece of paper which Werndhl’s daughter had pushed 
into my hand, and holding it to the light from the grating, 
unfolded it with some curiosity. 
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Although its contents conveyed nothing of which I 
was not previously well aware, the written words seemed 
to give a tangible realism to the perilous position in 
which I was placed. The note contained six words 
only, but they were six words of sufficiently startling 
import : 

“Your life is in danger. Beware!” 

I could hardly conceive of the warning being given to 
me in other than a friendly spirit, but it is not always 
safe to judge of things as they appear—the feminine 
element might be brought in with an object. True it 
was hard for me to think of that lovely girl as taking a 
part in this plot for my destruction, but there have been 
fair deceivers since Delilah’s days. I put the paper 
carefully away in my pocket. 

Reilly was busying himself in brushing my clothes, 
whistling softly to himself the while. He finished what 
he was doing and then came over to me, looked furtively 
round him, and then bending forward whispered in my 
ear : 

“T have found something out, sor,” he said impressively. 

I turned to him eagerly without speaking. 

‘‘T know where we are !”’ 

“The devil you do!” I exclaimed. ‘Where are we ?” 

“Where ’ud ye think, now?” 

“Come, don’t trifle,” I said, impatiently. I was sorry 
a moment afterwards ; Reilly did not deserve impatience 
at my hands. He took no notice of my querulousness, 
however, but stood nodding his head sagely. 

“Did yez iver hear av the lepards bein’ in the island 
here, in the ould ancient toimes ?” 

“Leopards ! What the devil are you talking about? 
There never were any wild animals of any sort in the 
place,” I said, decidedly. 

“Sure, id isn’t woild animals at all at all Oi’m manin’, 
but min wid their hands an’ fate all droppin’ tu paces—” 

“Lepers !” I exclaimed, “lepers! Why, yes of course. 
It is said there were large numbers of the poor creatures 
here a couple of hundred years ago.” 

Reilly nodded his head rapidly. 
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‘“Maybe ye moind where they were kept, all alone 
by thimselves.” 

“Kept?” I cogitated for a moment; “ Yes, surely it 
was in the underground vaults of the hospital adjoining 
the palace.” 

‘“ They—were—kept—in—thim—rooms !” 

I stared, as I well might. I have often read in the 
history of the island of those dreadfully afflicted creatures, 
and how they were kept apart from their fellow men, 
except the devoted few who consecrated themselves to 
their relief. The rooms corresponded exactly with the 
descriptions I had read. Then alight broke on me, and 
| jumped up in my excitement. 

“Then we are—” 

“Tn the palace vaults !” 

The position of things was clear to me now. Thus it 
was that I could hear the bands just as I used to in my 
own room. The more I thought the matter over the 
more admiration I felt for the daring ingenuity of my 
enemies in thus selecting for the scene of their opera- 
tions the one place of all others on which no suspicion 
could fall. Of one thing, however, I was certain. The 
so-called hotel to which I had been taken by Oestermitz 
formed no portion of the palace. How, then, supposing 
Reilly’s idea to be a correct one, had I been conveyed to 
my present abode? And, indeed, the same question 
held good as regards Reilly. I confronted the latter 
with this problem. He disposed of it without difficulty. 

“*Tis an underground passage there must be,’ he 
said. 

“By Jove! You are right,” I replied. I had been 
stupid not to think of this. The whole place was 
honey-combed. 

The thought might be a foolish one, but somehow the 
idea of being under, or close to, the palace, raised my 
spirits not a little. It seemed ridiculous that I should 
be a prisoner in my own quarters, as it were. I went 
carefully round the room, feeling the walls with my 
hand. The only openings were a small aperture a few 
inches square, about twelve or fourteen feet from the 
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ground, and the two doors I have spoken of, one of 
which led into the small ante-room, which, with this 
exception, had no opening of any kind. The other 
door, which was locked, led into the corridor. This 
door I now examined very carefully. It was fitted with 
marvellous closeness, and the keyhole even had been 
ingeniously concealed. I tried pushing my back against 
it, but it stood as firm as a house. The weight of fifty 
men would have had no effect on it. 

Reilly looked at me and shook his head. 

‘“‘QOi’ve throied that, sor,’ he said. ‘Them doors do 
be loike the soide of a ship, bad cess to the man that 
made them.” 

I threw myself down in a chair petulantly. 

‘“Hillo! What the dickens are you doing with that 
spur ?”’ 

The boots which I had worn on that unfortunate 
afternoon were still in the room. Werndhl’s myrmidons 
had carefully removed everything which might be used 
as a weapon or tool, but somehow they had overlooked 
the spurred boots. They were light dress spurs, more 
ornamental than useful. Reilly was now treating them 
in a way never intended by the maker. He deigned no 
reply to my question, but walking quietly up to the door, 
he ran his finger over the place where the keyhole should 
be; he fumbled for some time, and then gave a low cry 
cf satisfaction. His finger had gone through a piece of 
paper which covered the -hole, and which being white- 
washed over had escaped my notice. He had bent 
round about an inch of the spur where it fits the heel, 
and this he inserted in the lock. I looked on eagerly. 
It was gradually dawning on me how the locking up of 
my best cigars in no way arrested their propensity for 
melting into nothingness. He moved his hand about 
perseveringly, and suddenly, not less to my surprise 
than to my great joy, there was a slight creaking noise, 
and the bolt shot back. 
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CHAPTER V. 


REILLY pushed the door open, and was for hurrying 
along the passage when I placed my hand quietly but 
firmly on his shoulders. 

‘What are you going to do?” I said. 

He stared in surprise at my question. 

“Whath am Oi goin’ tu do? Sure 'tis tu get away 
from here ye want, is’nt id now?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “but I am not quite sure that the 
best way to gain our wishes in that direction is by 
walking into our enemies’ arms. We must have some 
plan.” 

Reilly saw the force of this, though the necessity 
grated against his Irish impetuosity. 

‘Now, at the end of this passage,” I continued, “ is 
the room to which I have twice been taken. I fancy it 
is used from time to time as a sort of secret office, and I 
am much mistaken if Oestermitz at least does not spend 
a good deal of his time there. Now suppose we 
marched along the passage and you opened the door of 
the room with that ingenious adaptation of one of my 
best spurs, only to find our enemies calmly waiting to 
wish us good afternoon—eh! How would that suit your 
views, Reilly ?”’ 

Reilly shook his head dispondently. 

“Don’t be downcast,” I said encouragingly—that 
instrument of yours will save us yet, but we must wait 
for night. We will lock the door now lest anyone comes 
to visit us. 

Late in the evening a servant brought us some food. 
I felt a little trepidation lest he should discover our 
tampering with the lock, but he evidently had no 
suspicion. 

I had some difficulty in restraining Reilly from essay- 
ing forth before I thought it safe. Eleven o’élock was 
booming faintly from some church in the distance when 
I intimated that I was ready to make the attempt. We 
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had been regularly supplied with candles, a concession 
for which I was truly thankful. We each took one in 
our hands, and Reilly had a box of matches. We 
removed our boots, slinging them over our shoulders. 

The lock yielded readily to the bent spur, and pushing 
the door open, we found ourselves in the stone corridor, 
We did not dare light our candles, but as the walls were 
quite smooth they were hardly necessary. We kept 
close together, and groped silently and cautiously along 
till I found my hand touch the door at the other end. | 
clapped my ear to the door, and listened intently for a 
good minute, but not a sound reached me. I struck a 
match noiselessly and lit my candle. Then I listened 
again—still nosound. I touched Reilly on the arm asa 
signal to proceed, but as I did so he jumped as if stung, 
and the spur fell with a loud ring on the stone flooring. 

I muttered a malediction on his awkwardness, but it 
is no use crying over spilt milk, and indeed I felt a good 
deal more confidence in the success of our enterprise 
when, after waiting patiently for some time I found that 
the noise passed unheeded. Reilly tremblingly picked 
up the spur, and applied it to the keyhole, which in this 
door was not covered. The lock resisted his manipula- 
tions at first, but he persevered with a praiseworthiness 
born of fear, and at last his efforts were rewarded. We 
listened for a moment, then pushed open the door, and 
were in the conspirators’ den, 

There was one other door in the room, and we made 
straight for it. Reilly was about to apply the infallible 
master key, but the door yielded to his touch, and showed 
us another passage similar to the one we had just left. 
We were passing through when I glanced backward, and 
my eyes fell on the corner desk at which I had seen 
Oestermitz writing. The place was evidently deserted. 

‘By heavens ! I will see what that desk contains,” I 
said to myself, ‘They shan’t have it all their own 
way.” 

Reilly, urged by his fears, was all for pressing forward, 
but I ordered him peremptorily to stay where he was, 
and guard the entrance. As the candle threw its light: 
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on the desk, I gave a cry of joy. The stiletto still lay 
where I had seen it. I seized it eagerly, and glancing 
round for a weapon wherewith to arm my Sancho Panza, 
my eye fell on the poker, a massive piece of workman- 
ship, capable of great execution in the hands of ason of 
the Isle in which the shillelagh flourisheth. I handed 
it to him without speaking, and his fear vanished. 

The desk was an ordinary knee-hole affair of no great 
strength, and with the stiletto I found 1t acomparatively 
easy task to force open the drawers. I was rewarded by 
finding in the first drawer I opened the plan of the 
fortifications which Werndhl had so plumed himself ca 
the possession of. 

‘“T will take charge of you, my friend,” I said to my- 
self, and proceeded with my ransacking. There were 
six drawers in all, but four of them were empty. The 
others contained several packets carefully sealed up, and 
as time did not admit of my examining them, I pushed 
them into my pocket for perusal at leisure, should fortune 
stand my friend in getting me out of the hands of the 
Philistines. 

“Come along; ” I said cheerfully ; ‘‘the fact of there 
being only one mode of egress simplifies matters wonder- 
fully. I don’t think we are likely to meet any opposition, 
but if we do it will go hard with those who oppose us.” 
I am not quite sure that I was altogether convinced by 
my own logic, but if I succeeded in convincing Reilly, 
it would be something. 

Reilly now lit his candle, and we proceeded cautiously 
along the corridor, carefully examining the walls on each 
side. For some sixty or seventy yards there was no 
break, then came a flight of steps leading downwards. 
Our flickering candles only served to make darkness 
visible, and Reilly showed some disinclination to de- 
scend. 

_ ‘°Tis a murdherous lookin’ place,” he said, shudder- 
ing. 

“Nonsense! You see yourself that it is the only 
way out of this beastly hole.” 

Reilly shook his head doubtfully. 
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‘Oi kem up no steps,” he said, with decision. 

This staggered me for a moment. If Reilly were 
right, there must be some other way out that we had 
failed to discover. Still, in a case of doubt, to go for- 
ward is better than to go back. 

“Do you wait here and I will go down,” I said. 

There were only eight steps after all. At the bottom 
a corridor ran to right and left at right angles to the one 
above. This complicated matters. I called Reilly down, 
and we debated the question of our further progress ; 
that is to say, made suggestions, while he threw cold 
water on them. 

‘‘T will take the right,” I said decisively at last ; “you 
can do as you please.” 

It would not have been Reilly had he acquiesced with- 
out grumbling, but he followed me. 

The corridor, or passage, which we were now in 
differed from the one we had left in that it was only 
roughly hollowed out. In places the roof rose to sucha 
height that our candles failed to reach it with their light, 
while in other places we had to bend our heads. At 
times we found it difficult to keep our feet. The passage 
seemed interminable. We had been following it for 
quite half-an-hour, when suddenly Reilly tripped and fell 
down, dashing out his candle. As he fell there was a 
curious crackling noise, followed by a loud shriek, that 
echoed and re-echoed along the passage. 

“You blundering fool,” I said angrily, ‘ what the devil 
do you mean by making that row ?” 

Reilly sat on the ground swaying backwards and for- 
wards, and calling on all the saints in the calendar for 
protection. I held my candle over him, and a gruesome 
feeling crept over me as I saw the cause of his terror. 
Lying beside him was a horrible travesty of humanity, a 
hideous bundle of rags and bones and parchment-like 
skin. There was a niche in the wall in which the thing 
had evidently stood, till Reilly, in throwing out his hand 
to save himself, had struck it from its rotten fastenings. 

“Come, get up !” I said roughly; “one would think 
you were an infant instead of a soldier.”’ 
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Reilly got up tremblingly, and essayed to light his 
candle again, but his hand shook so that I had to take it 
from him. He retained a firm hold of the poker, how- 
ever, which I was glad to see. 

I now observed that there was quite a number of these 
niches, each with a grinning ghostly occupant. Not- 
withstanding Reilly’s adjurations to proceed, I held my 
candle close to one or two, and by so doing made a 
discovery. Over each niche was a small tablet, painted 
black, with a short inscription in white letters. These, 
from age probably, were somewhat difficult to make out, 
but at last I was able to decipher one. It ran as 
follows :— 

“Fra F. Dominichetti. 1651.” 

Then I saw that the covering for each of these grotesque 
caricatures of death was a monk’s gown. 

“Wor thim the lepards, are yezthinkin’, Sor,” Reilly 
asked, in an awestruck whisper. 

‘‘No,” I replied, “they appear to be monks, priests of 
a sort, don’t you know.” 

‘‘Blissed mother av God !” he ejaculated, crossing 
himself devoutly. Reilly, as [ have said, was not altogether 
bad, but I believe he managed to compress more 
religious devotion into those few minutes than he had 
shown during the several years I had known him. 

Presently we came toa place where the passage divided 
into two. This was a serious matter, for our candles 
were more than half burnt away. As it was we were in 
a sufficiently bad case, but without light we might as well 
give ourselves up for lost. I regretted now having lit 
two when one would have served our purpose. I blew 
one out now. While the passage on the left seemed to 
continue on the same level, that on the right appeared to 
rise somewhat ; and this circumstance decided me. 
We pursued our way to theright. As we proceeded the 
ascent became steeper, and the passage gradually widened. 
Suddenly Reilly grasped my hand tightly. 

‘Saints defind us ! Whath’s that, now ?” 

I listened. A faint moaning sound reached my ear, 
broken now and again with a low whispering hush. 
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Now, if any one had ever suggested that I, Reginald de 
Montesque, had the slightest taint of superstition in my 
nature I would have simply laughed at them, it would 
have been altogether too ridiculous for anger, which 
only goes to show how little aman knows of himself. A 
chill creepy feeling seemed to run through my bones, 
and | have reason to be glad that my face was, for the 
moment, invisible to my companion. Had he seen it I 
fear my influence over him would, in the future, have 
gone for little. 

‘Come along,’ I said gruffly, to hide the shake in my 
own voice. The walking was now good, and we covered 
the ground at a rapid pace. We were ascending too, 
not much it is true, but sufficiently to encourage my 
hope that we were in the right way to an exit. As we 
pressed on the sounds we had heard became more 
distinct. All at once the truth rushed on me, and I 
almost shouted for joy. 

‘““Why Reilly, my lad, what fools we both are! What 
we hear is the sea! The sea, Reilly, beating un on 
the shingle. Bravo! We will soon be out of this.” 

As if to verify my words a faint star-like glimmer 
seemed to appear all at once right infront of us I seized 
Reilly's arm and rushed him forward. The glimmer 
increased in size, and after a stumbling run of about 
three minutes we found ourselves gazing thankfully on 
the lovely moonlit waters of the Bagio di San Paolo. 


CHAPTER VI. 


I THINK it was only now, when breathing the crisp, free 
air under the moonlit sky, that I fully realized the 
dangers from which I had escaped. Had the machina- 
tions of; Werndhl and company succeeded, not only 
would my life have been sacrificed, but the stigma of 
traitor would have clung to my name for ever. I 
shuddered when I thought of it, for what more execrable 
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crime can a soldier be guilty of than that of betraying his 
country’s secrets to his country’s enemies. My spirits 
rose as I thought how I would circumvent their plotting, 
how beautifully I should turn the tables onthem. Then 
a lingering remembrance came over me of Werndhl’s 
daughter, and I sighed. 

Reilly must either have heard my sigh or noticed my 
change of manner, for he looked up at me quickly. 

“Tis the lovely noight id is, glory be to God,” he said, 
with a sly smile. ‘Would yer ’anar be carin’ for a walk 
in the Barracca Gardens ?” 

“Hold your tongue,’ I replied sharply ; ‘and what the 
devil do you mean by carrying that poker on your 
shoulder,” for as we marched along the high road he 
carried that weapon as he would his rifle in the ranks. 

“Sure ’tis a trophy Oi’m kapin’ it for, just as yer ’anar 
is kapin that bit av a rib-tickler,” and Reilly chuckled to 
himself. 

It was annoying, for all unconsciously I had been 
carrying the naked stilletto in my hand. I thrust it 
hurriedly out of sight. 

It must have been about one o’clock when we emerged 
from the catacombs. We had a good walk of some 
three miles to the palace, but the night was delightfully 
cool, and we covered the ground at a good swinging 
pace. 

Our adventures had not improved our appearance, 
and the sentry on the palace gate peremptorily refused 
us admittance. 

“’Tis the Gin’ral’s aide-du-cong, ye omadhaun ! ” 
cried Reilly excitedly, but the sentry was obdurate, and 
bawled l::stily for the sergeant of the guard. 

In 2 minute or two I heard the tramp of men under 
arms, and the ring of a sword scabbard, playing the devil’s 
tattoo on the flag stones. 

‘What the deuce is the matter here ?” called out an 
authoritative voice. The subaltern of the guard was 
going his rounds. 

“ Hillo! Fernleigh,’ I said, “That you? This fool 
of a sentry won't let me pass in !” 
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“My God! De Montesque, where the dickens have 
you turned up from?” he gasped, in astonishment. 

“Rather a long story, old chap,” I laughed; “I will 
tell you to-morrow !” 

Fernleigh fidgetted a little. 

“March off the escort!” he said to the sergeant, 
sharply. Then he took hold of me by the arm, and 
drew me out of the hearing of the sentry. 

“Of course, it is awful rot, old man; but—er—the 
fact is—er—these beastly papers have been going ahead 
no end of a pace about you—and—er—in short, old 
man, there is an order for your arrest, should you be 
found trying to enter the palace.” 

“What!” I exclaimed, “an order for my arrest!” 

“T’m awfully sorry, old chap, don’t you know. Of 
course, it will be all right to-morrow ; but you will—er 
—come along to my room in the guard-house, and—er 
—we’ll have a whisky peg or two to pass away the time.” 

“Under arrest! By Jove! this is no joke,” I said to 
myself, as I followed Fernleigh to the guard-house, 
Reilly bringing up the rear lugubriously. 

As soon as reveillé sounded, Fernleigh sent a message 
confidentially to the Assistant Adjutant-General, report- 
ing the fact of my return. In about an hour an orderly 
arrived at the guard-house with an order to the effect 
that His Excellency would see me at once. 

“You had better get into uniform, De Montesque,” 
suggested Fernleigh. ‘‘ Will you go to your quarters?’ 

“T won't change before seeing His Excellency,” I 
said ; ‘but I should like to go to my quarters for a 
moment.” 

“All right, Pl go with you,” he returned. “J have 
the key.” 

“The deuce you have! Why have you the key?” 

“Well, I don’t quite know the reason ; but it was 
placed in charge of the officer of the guard.” 

When we entered my rooms I looked round with some 
dismay, and not a little anger. Someone had been 
ransacking them to some purpose. It was easy now to 
understand why Reilly had been got out of the way. 
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The scoundrels wanted a free hand. This also was how 
my deéspatch-box had been obtained. My salvation now 
depended on onething. Had they obtained the papers? 

On the top of an old bureau, in the inner room, lay a 
miscellaneous assortment of sticks, whips, and other 
odds and ends, among them my hat-box. A top hat is 
not an article of dress frequently worn in the Mediter- 
ranean, and mine got scant care at either my hands or 
those of Reilly. My heart gave a leap, and I made a 
dash for it, and snatched off the lid. Thelock had been 
broken long before. 

“Thank God!” I exclaimed fervently. The papers 
were safe where I had put them. 

I can imagine the follower of this veracious narrative 
saying to himself at this point: ‘What a fool the fellow 
must have been to put documents of such importance 
into such a receptacle.” Notso fast, my friend. I have 
alluded before to the native clerks, and their intimate 
knowledge of official secrets. I now say what I have 
not stated before—that I had every reason to believe 
that there was not a single drawer or safe of which a 
duplicate key did not exist. I had not been long in Ischia 
before I had the strongest proof of that. And for this 
reason, while ostentatiously putting secret papers away 
in my dispatch-box, I invariably removed them before 
leaving the room in which the box was, usually substi- 
tuting others of no importance. 

I carefully examined the papers, and first inviting 
Fernleigh’s attention to them, put them in my pocket 
with those I had taken from Werndhl’s drawer. 

Fernleigh went back to his guard, and I betook myself 
to his Excellency’s rooms. My spirits were not very 
high, for I could not conceal from myself that my un- 
fortunate position was to some extent due to my own 
indiscretion. 

The Governor’s reception was cool, decidedly cool. 
At another time I should have resented his manner, but 
when a man’s professional career is in the balance, it 
behoves him to be careful, and not to stand too much 
on his dignity. I gave him a simple, straightforward 
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account of everything that had occurred, but omitting 
all reference to the papers I had discovered. I wound 
up by drawing from my pocket the so-called missing 
documents. His Excellency was immensely relieved 
when I produced them, and his manner softened con- 
siderably. 

“You were certainly foolish, Reginald, very foolish,” 
he said, “‘ but things might have been worse, very much 
worse.” 

‘“T admit having been a trifle thoughtless, sir,” I said 
penitently, ““but perhaps after all my very thoughtless- 
ness may have operated to the benefit of the State,” and 
so saying, I produced the plan of the harbour defences 
and the sealed packets. 

‘“My God!” he ejaculated in horror, “where did you 
get these ?”’ 

I explained, and proceeded deliberately to open the 
packets. Each one contained some item of secret 
and important information, and was in duplicate, one 
copy being in the characteristic handwriting of a trusted 
confidential clerk. 

The poor old Governor was terribly upset when he 
had at last mastered the purport of the papers. 

‘But why are they in duplicate?” he asked, helplessly. 

‘For a good reason, sir,” I replied; ‘the original is 
only borrowed.” 

‘“Good heavens! What Government lends itself to 
such iniquity as this?” From which remark it may be 
seen that my uncle was an honest old soldier, to whom 
the devious paths by which certain Governments main- 
tain a perfect Intelligence Department was a sealed book. 

That night there was a dinner at the palace. I should 
have been very glad to be excused, but the Governor 
would not hear of it. 

“My dear fellow, don’t you see that your being 
present is the best possible answer to their lying canards ? 
Besides, with all these foreign swells—hang ’em all !— 
coming, I really could not do without you.” 

I might have reminded him how near he was to having 
to do without me altogether, but I mercifully refrained. 
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The party assembled in the large reception room was 
an exceptionally brilliant one. Under ordinary circum- 
stances it would have been my duty to assist in the 
preparation of the list of invitations, but as it was I had 
no idea who were coming, and as the questions of 
precedence are always more or less a bugbear to an 
aide-de-camp, I was kept pretty fully employed with 
my confrere Mauberley in settling difficult points before 
the dinner took place. 

‘Now, who is this Johnny?” I asked, pointing to a 
name near the top of the list ; ‘I don’t recollect it.” 

“My dear boy,” laughed Mauberley, “that is a name 
to be uttered with reverence, I assure you.” 

‘But who is it?” I persisted. 

“Oh! he is an awfully big swell, a Russian or some- 
thing. Got a jolly fine daughter, too, old chap; but 
proud, might be half a dozen Czarinas rolled into one.” 

When Mauberley and I entered the reception room 
many of the guests had arrived. My uncle was standing 
at the further end of the room conversing with three or 
four gentlemen. As he stood there in an easy, erect 
attitude, with his fine open face, his trimly kept hair and 
moustache as white as snow, he looked a typical English- 
man—more, a typical English soldier. As soon as he 
saw me he made a sign for me to approach. 

“Let me present you to His Excellency General 
Count Borovitch,” he said; ‘General, this is my 
nephew—’” 

The dear old man stopped short, for with a cry of rage 
I had taken a pace forward with my fists clenched, 
Standing there before me, smiling with the most debon- 
nair manner imaginable, was my enemy, the soi disant 
Werndhl. 

“What I should have done I hardly know, for at the 
moment I felt a light touch on my arm, and a low silvery 
voice sounded like music in my ear.” 

‘““How do you do, Captain De Montesque?”’ It was 
Werndhl’s daughter. 

There must have been something magical in the voice, 
for my anger vanished. 
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She drew a little on one side, and I followed her. 

“For God’s sake—for your own sake, say nothing,” 
she whispered, at the same time smiling brightly, as if 
her words had been the most ordinary persiflage. 

I looked round at Werndhl or Borovitch. He was 
still chatting to my uncle, as coolly as possible. I felt 
faint and sick, and excusing myself, I went to my room, 
I could not have spoken another word to the girl then 
had my life depended onit. And yet, there was a strange 
feeling in my breast that I could not account for. 

Next day I was closeted with the Governor for a long 
time. The dear old man sympathized with me, but he 
firmly negatived anything like an investigation. 

“My dear boy,” he said, “‘we have fortunately cir- 
cumvented them. Let it rest at that. Those involved 
are too highly placed for punishment to reach. Let me 
assure you, however, that your prospects will not suffer ;” 
and with this assurance I was fain to be content. Still, 
there are times when I shudder to think what might 
have been the end of it all; and yet, through the 
horror of the recollection of the hour in which both my 
life and my honour hung as by athread, I see a fair face 
with a mass of flaxen hair, and I wonder whether even 
my greatest trial may not have some compensation, 





Che Dreams that Fade. 


CHAPTER I. 


THERE were a good many Americans that year at 
Interlaken. They fluttered hither and thither, coming 
and going with that incessant love of change that 
Americans on tour exhibit. 

The Lancings from Boston had timed to arrive while 
the Stones were still at the Beau Site, and their rooms 
had been duly booked by Mrs. Stone, who informed the 
proprietor at the same moment that Miss Lancing and 
Miss Florentia Lancing—aunt and niece—were persons 
of considerable wealth, and enjoyed much distinction 
in Boston. 

Afterwards, Mrs. Stone felt a passing qualm at her 
indiscretion, which was augmented by the comments of 
her daughters; who, after the manner of grown-up 
daughters, took upon themselves the right to criticise 
her actions pretty freely. 

“They'll run them up a fine big bill, mater, dear,” 
said Laura and Joan; ‘oh, you have given the show 
away, my lady !” 

“Not I, these people are thoroughly decent, they 
never do such things ; but—.” 

“Now, what ‘but’ ? We knew there was something.” 

Mrs. Stone looked up disquieted. 

‘There were two men in the office hunting up letters, 
and they kind of turned when I said that—that about the 
wealth, you know. Seems to me zow that they looked a 
little at one another after I had spoken.” 

“Oh, wicked young men! Well, perhaps it may not 
matter. ‘A cat may look at a king’ and one man may 
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survey another without much harm being done. Let’s 
away to lunch, and see what is to be seen.” And they 
trooped off, with Mrs. Stone between them. ; 

It was a gay and motley company, and Laura and Joan 
forgot the coming of the Lancings and the indiscretion 
of their mother until, just at the end of the meal, she 
leaned over and announced that the young men were 
nowhere to be seen. 

‘Gone, thank goodness,” said Laura. ‘“ Now you are 
absolved, and you can go forth to meet the hotel omnibus 
on its return from the station with a ‘manly heart and 
without fear.’ ” 

Then, with a pretty little bow to right and left, she 
rose ; and her family followed her example. 

Mrs. Stone sat on the verandah, under the trailing 
wisteria, and enjoyed the view of Jungfrau in all the glory 
of sunshine. It was very beautiful, and very calm ; and 
she looked at the beautiful, serene, white thing, and felt at 
peace with herself and with the world. Laura went out 
under the shelter of a drooping tree, where a seat had 
been cunningly arranged ; and propping up a book 
before her on the little metal table, she played at reading 
till she fellasleep. Joan, more active, more heat-defying, 
strolled into the big garden across the road ; and with 
Carola, and the German boys from Frankfort, played 
with the huge St. Bernard puppies until they were tired, 
and tumbled one against another upon the cool green 
grass. 

By this time there was a little stir in the verandah, 
and under the trees. Waiters, with white serviettes over 
their shoulders, were carrying trays of tea to the various 
groups, that had somehow become augmented, prob- 
ably in anticipation of some such social function ; and 
there was a pleasant clatter of cups and saucers in the 
air. ‘ Tea!” cried Joan and Carola, and “ Tea !” echoed 
the Frankfort boys—adding, as an after-thought, the 
magic word, ‘“‘Cakes”; and then the whole troop, dogs, 
boys, girl—and Joan,streamed across the road to the little 
circle they elected to favour. Joan joined her mother, 
who was pouring out coffee under Laura’s tree, and Carola 
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and three St. Bernards chose to keep her company. 
The dogs sat on their hind legs and licked their lips 
openly, without fear of vulgarity, in placid expectation 
of cold coffee and lumps of sugar. 

Carola, in high content, flung herself on the grass, 
regardless of her pretty white frock and her nurse’s 
displeasure, and fixed her eyes on her “dear Joan,” 
whom she had learnt to love very dearly in one short, 
happy month at Interlaken. 

“The coffee is warm ;” said Laura. “It will be a 
month of Sundays before Birch and Bobtail get their 
share.” She flipped two St. Bernards on their noses— 
which they felt highly impertinent—and made a little 
moue at the third dog, who gravely winked at her in 
return. And then—just then—the great hotel omnibus— 
all yellow, picked out with blue—came lumbering up the 
lane ; and turning in at the place where a gate ought to 
have been-—and was wof—deposited two ladies right at 
the feet of the party enjoying coffee under the drooping 
tree. . 

Mrs. Stone sprang up, the girls followed more leisurely. 
Even Carola Kley pulled herself together to a standing 
posture—though this was more to get out of everybody’s 
way ; and two dogs- barked. They feared that they 
might be called upon to forego both cold coffee and 
sugar. The third dog—he who winked so elaborately— 
sat still, and reflected that if all else failed, he had the 
coffee and the sugar well under his paws, and he intended 
to remain master of the position. 

Miss Bettina Lancing, the aunt, came forward with 
outstretched hands. ‘ My dear Rosalie,” she cried, with 
every symptom of a thorough American about her, “I 
guessed it was you as soon as I ’spied your gown. Said 
I, ‘Only Rosalie Stone could go in for a silk like that.’ 
I remember your fads, you see.” 

The two elders embraced, not without effusion. The 
younger trio advanced, shook hands, let their cheeks 
touch gently, and then fell apart, making mental 
comments. They were all nice looking girls, and they 
knew it, and felt pleasantly comfortable. 


33 
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They introduced Carola Kley, and the dogs by name— 
Birch, Bobtail, and the Great Mogul; and all three 
condescendingly shook hands, the Great Mogul making 
inward remarks on the additions to the company, of 
which he did not wholly approve—solely on personal 
grounds. 

“Coffee,” said Miss Bettina, with an audible sniff ; 
and Mrs. Stone looked at her anxiously. 

. “Do you mind,” she asked ; “ If you do, we can just 
as soon have tea.” 

“No, I mind nothing now,” said Miss Bettina. 
“T’m getting well broken in, ain't I, Flo?” ‘Yes, I 
reckon we both are,” said Florentia, and then they all 
laughed. 

‘“‘T’ve news from my brother in New York,” said Miss 
Bettina, feeling for her small hand-bag. ‘“ He’s in the 
very thick of the elections, and he says—what does he 
say, Flo? Oh, here’s the bag, and the letter. Read 
it when you've finished your coffee. My word, Rosalie, 
I always thought he’d a great fancy for you—” 

“Oh, hush!” said Mrs. Stone, gazing round appre- 
hensively at the girls, and in her heart turning quite 
nervous, as she remembered that Bettina never minded 
what she said, nor where she said it ; an awkwardness 
which is apt to be alarming to one’s friends and neigh- 
bours. 

But she need not have dreaded anything, for the girls 
were busily feeding the dogs, and the Great Mogul had 
monopolised Miss Laura, whose ears were sharper than 
anyone else’s. So Miss Bettina discoursed at her own 
sweet will of her brother Oscar, and of the Election, 
and of Oscar’s hopes and fears therein ; and while Mrs. 
Stone was listening—not ill-pleased, perhaps—she glanced 
out from under the spreading branches, and lo! the two 
young men whom she had seen in the office were 
coming leisurely up the walk, evidently on their way to 
the hotel. They, also, seemed to peep under the 
boughs, and to make some note of what they saw ; and 
the taller nodded to the younger man, who pranced and 
bridled as only a “ foreigner” can. 
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Mrs. Stone summed up ‘their nationality pretty 
correctly. 

‘“Ttalians,” she said to herself. ‘I thought so. Oh, 
well, they will have nothing to do with us, nor we with 
them ;’’ which shows how far she was out in her 
reckoning. 

“Lots of folks here, I suppose,” said Miss Bettina, 
nodding her head from side to side; and Mrs. Stone 
said ‘Oh, yes—all sorts, and all nationalities—good, 
bad, and indifferent. It is a small world.” 

‘““Aye”’ returned Miss Bettina, cheerily, “and fine 
education—the finest on earth, I told old Sim, my 
eldest brother, when I brought Flo over the first time. 
Sim’s gone long since, but the education goes on. 
Heigh ho! Here comes the man to take the things 
away. When is dinner in this caravanserai ?” 

‘“At seven o'clock,” said the waiter, briskly. ‘‘ Casino 
afterwards, or the theatre if the ladies prefare. ‘Jack 
and Jill fell down the hill’ is the play.” 

“Oh, sakes!” cried Miss Bettina, with an uplifting of 
hands. “If I did not think that was kept for nursery 
use |” 

‘We'll: go to the Casino, dear,” said Mrs. Stone, “ and 
you shall see the people stake their florins on the little 
horses.” 

‘Little horses no more fashionable ;” said the waiter. 
“They run, of course; but the railroad is all the go 
now. Very nice game, the railroad. Two francs only 
to be put down at one time.” a 

“Can't lose much at that rate,” said Miss Bettina, but 
the man shook his head. 

“Oh, yes they can, if they keeps at it long enough.” 

‘Ah, I daresay,” said Miss Bett ; and then some one 
came to the office door, and called lustily for ‘‘ Antoine,” 
and the well-cropped waiter, without a turn of his head, 
made answer, and quickly ambled away. ‘ Where do 
these people learn their English ?” asked Mrs. Stone, 
with a smile. ‘It is so wonderfully mixed.” 

“Yes; but” — and Miss Lancing looked up 
appreciatively — “so forcible. I like it.” Then they 
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turned their eyes to the changing lights—the gold, and 
the wondrous reds, and purples that transformed the 
pure white of Jungfrau to a pulsating, palpitating vision 
of delight ; and as they watched, Joan discovered that 
it was time to dress, and Miss Bettina “ guessed” they 
would have half-an-hour to spare for the mountain when 
dinner was done; and so they headed off for their 
rooms, and the companionship of the world, and the 
flesh once more. They sat in the beautiful long room, 
at the table near the windows, facing the gardens, and 
Mrs. Stone had Miss Lancing and Florentia in front of 
her. She watched the girl’s eager glances, and her 
delighted scrutiny of her neighbours, with much amuse- 
ment. There was a large Russian lady at the end of 
the table, whose eyes rolled solemnly round the room, 
and next her sat her young husband, whose pink cuffs 
appeared to afford him ample delight. There was an 
English lady who could not dine without her fan or her 
scent-bottle. Oh, it was, as Mrs. Stone had said, “A 
motley company,” and very entertaining withal. 

Miss Florentia turned and said something to her aunt, 
and in the interval two men entered the salon, one 
slipping into the seat next Florentia, and the other 
taking a vacant place near Laura Stone, the only one 
left for him. They made a little stir, and caused some 
changes of position to the two young ladies, for which 
they apologised in broken English, which sounded most 
interesting to American ears; and then their soup 

@arrived, with fresh apologies from the head-waiter to the 
“Baron” and the “ Prince’’—titles which made that end 
of the table gaze attentively at the men so addressed. 
Neither Miss Lancing nor her niece had ever been so 
near such great folks before, and they felt quite a flutter 
of pleasure. What news to send home to Oscar and 
other friends ! 

The Stones, too, bridled up considerably ; although 
the mother recognised the men at a glance, and felt more 
than one twinge of uneasiness as the meal wore on. 

A group of Neapolitan singers came and sang on the 
verandah, and the doors were flung open, that the strains 
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of “Funiculi Funicula”’ 
whole room. 

The Prince turned, listened, and laughed. The air 
and manner of the chief singer amused him, it was so 
delightfully flippant ; and he said as much to his friend, 
excusing himself to the ladies for speaking across 
them. 

He was certainly charming; “And foreign princes 
have an air which is perfectly irresistible,” said Miss 
Lancing, when the meal was over. 

She seemed even more delighted with the men than 
her niece, which is saying a good deal. 

And after dinner, when everyone walked in the garden 
for half-an-hour, before the carriages came to take them 
off to the Casino, the Prince and the Baron strode about, 
the ends of their cigars glowing in the growing darkness; 
and they fraternised with the Great Mogul, and Birch, 
and Bobtail, and so—by stages quite unpremeditated 
and unconventional—advanced into friendly chat with 
the American party. 

If one thinks of it, nothing could have been easier. 

The Prince knew every inch of ground, so did the 
Baron. They had climbed Jungfrau in a blinding snow-— 
storm, which was undoubtedly heroic; and they had 
gone up Schynige Platte—a trifling feat after the 
other—and even ascended the Schwarze Miinch, an 
undertaking that all admit to be most difficult. Naturally, 
they talked, and the girls listened. And the stars came 
out in the blue heavens, and it was all so peaceful and 
sweet that no one wanted the Casino that night. 

And by-and-bye they went in, and had the carpets 
rolled up in the big salon, and the Baron sat down to 
make music by playing Strauss’ valses ; and somebody 
proposed a dance, and every one was set in motion. 

The Prince was in his element, and proved a most 
elegant dancer. Miss Lancing, looking on while he 
whirled by with her niece, felt quite a thrill of joy ; for 
she dearly loved rank and titles—like most Republicans. 

She talked with Mrs. Stone, with her eyes always on 
the dancers ; and her heart grew light and happy. 


might penetrate through the 
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“A Prince !” she murmured to herself. “Our Flo 
dancing with a Prince—the Principe Del Ferrari—how 
grand it sounds !_ If our folks could only see them.” 

And when she rose to retire, she quite gushed over the 
little English woman who had arranged the festivity. 

‘So nice—so pleasant,” she said gaily. ‘I am sure 
we are all indebted—a very charming evening.” 

Interlaken goes to bed early, the Casino notwithstand- 
ing ; and the waiters, and pretty waitresses, in their 
national costume, take care to yawn very openly when 
they want to hint of candles and upper chambers. So the 
salon was soon deserted, and farewells rang in the air, 
and thanks to the clever Baron, who “ played so well the 
music of the adorable Strauss” ; and Carola was kissed, 
and the Frankfort boys shook hands ; and the Prince 
accompanied the American ladies to the foot of the 
stairs. 

Was there ever a Prince so unaffected and agreeable, 
or with such simple manners ? 

And then—to dream—of coronets, and dances, and 
finery of all kinds ; this is incidental—and human ; and 
the Americans were very human after all. 


CHAPTER II. 


AND the next day was cloudless, and bright, and sun- 
shiny ; so they hired a carriage from the hotel, and 
went off through Lauterbriinnen to Grindelwald ; a 
marvellous drive, as everybody knows. 

Mrs. Stone and the elder Miss Lancing had the back 
seat and plenty of room, with Florentia and Laura before 
them. Joan mounted the box, and extracted information 
from the driver. 

Carola, the boys, the dogs, and the rest, stood and 
gazed after them, wishing they could go too. 

There are always these regrets in life. The Prince and 
the Baron were not visible. They had sat up late, 
comparing notes and feeling hugely content with them- 
selves. 
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They came down just about the time that the others 
were passing the ruin of Unspiinnen, and stared at one 
another when they found the birds had flown for the day. 

“Auf wiederschen,” said the Baron, quietly. 

The Prince grunted. In private he was not quite 
what he appeared in public. He had his weak points, 
and they were neither few nor blameless. He drank his 
coffee, abused the rolls and the honey, and spoke despite- 
fully about the butter—the butter, which at Interlaken 
is simply above praise, so fresh and sweet. 

The Swiss waitress, in all the bravery of a clean and 
spotless vest, looked remorsefully at him and frowned. 
“For two pins,” she said to her equals, “I'd like to tell 
him what I thought of him. A Prince, and as poor asa 
rat! Hist! I have more money in the bank than he in 
his coffer, I know, for Loisette has told me often that 
he has nothing—and his linen.” She lifted her hands, 
and the others did the same ; words were superfluous. 

But the Prince and the Baron, having finished eating, 
and drinking, and grumbling, strolled out into the office, 
and stood staring at the letter-case, and wondering why 
there were no letters for them. 

Then the Prince consulted a time-table on the wall, 
and passed his fat finger along the line. 

‘There is a train,’ he murmured to his friend, “ and 
by it we could arrive at 12.15.” 

The Baron turned out his pockets, and looked at the 
contents. 

‘Better mot.” He answered reflectively. 

“Tt would look like running too closely, and, besides— 
let them miss us a little. If they keep away from the 
Casino, we can go down and try our luck—’”’ 

‘““Much better stay here and cultivate them,” said the 
Prince quickly. He was a trifle deeper than his friend, 
and loved trouble much less than he did. Unless 
goaded into action he would neither have climbed 
mountains nor taken long excursions. The two men 
stayed in the town, and sunned themselves on the terrace 
of the Casino, where they met several friends, so that 
the Prince was rather better off by the time they returned 
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to the hotel, and in the very best of spirits. The Baron 
was more serious ; but then, he was never so popular with 
his world, for a Prince is worth more than a Baron any- 
day—and anywhere. And the Baron’s pockets had not 
gained by these particular transactions. 

He had not even met the Marchesa Della Cetemana, 
who was his “forlorn hope,” a resort, or stand-by— 
when the rest of the world failed. And he had not met 
her for the best of reasons, since she was growing weary 
of the eternal chopping and “changing,” and was bent 
on trying for herself if absence did not make the “heart 
grow fonder.” It was an experiment, but if it brought 
the errant Baron to her feet—so much the better, she 
thought. In reality, it sent him back, heavy of heart, to 
try his luck with a fair American, for times were hard 
with the Prince and the Baron, and Americans were 
worth their “ weight in gold.” 

It was ‘‘Hobson’s choice,’ and the Prince hailed it 
triumphantly, though the Baron went softly and 
“delicately,” like Agag, and felt every fibre of his 
miserable little soul aching for the beautiful, the gay, the 
clever—but the somewhat ancient—Marchesa Della 
Cetemana, who had been good to him at various seasons 
of depression, and who liked him—alas !—better than 
most people did. 

They returned just in time to be borne off by Carola 
to coffee at her mother’s table, under the wisteria. 
Carola hailed them as old friends, and her parents were 
proud of having a Prince to sit with them in this homely 
way. They made much of the men, and sat in deference 
while the Prince talked of his father, the head of the 
house, his palace at Verona, and his other home at Tessina, 
near Lugano. Papa Kley iooked sympathetic when he 
spoke of these things. Asa man of business he knew 
that, though grapes, and figs, and mulberries abound at 
Tessina, still money is at a discount in that region ; and 
the palaces of the old noblesse are sometimes far on in 
decay. But—a Prince is always a Prince ; and—who 
knows ? There might be various means of turning an 
“honest penny” of which ie knew nothing ; for grapes 
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and figs have their marketable value, and the Del Ferraris 
ought to have enough, and to spare, of these on their estates. 

As if the Del Ferraris would either cultivate or sell 
any such things ! 

Thé Prince was well-dressed, well got-up, and gay ; 
he, evidently, had not a single care upon earth. And 
Herr Kley—honest, prosperous, well-meaning—took the 
man au pied de la lettre, and forgot all that he knew con- 
cerning the poverty and idleness of the old Noblesse. 
He knew nothing of that little story about the linen 
either, of which Gretchen had spoken so scornfully. So 
the day glided by—a dull, unprofitable day to the Baron— 
and at dinner the sun shone out in the sunset-sky, 
for lo! the Americans had returned, and all went 
well. 

After dinner they walked in the garden for a short 
time, and drank coffee, while the lights paled and faded 
on the mountains. Then, being tired, they sat in the 
salon, and the Baron played, and the Prince sang. He 
had a nice light tenor voice, and it rang out pleasantly in 
little dreamy songs—Italian songs, that rose, and fell, and 
died away, in the vastness of the room, leaving a strange 
blending of sadness and delight in the minds of those 
who listened. 

It is true that the elder Miss Lancing slept during the 
music. She was worn out by the day’s voyaging, and 
Mrs. Stone more than once found herself nodding in the 
corner of the sofa. But Laura sat bolt upright and alert, 
stirred to her heart’s core, and Florentia’s colour rose 
and fell, and her pulses beat tenderly, and her eyes filled 
with tears as she listened, while even Joan clasped 
Carola’s hand more tightly, and the light and the dark 
heads—resting on each other—made a pretty picture, 
while the owners dreamt, and sighed and dreamt again. 
Oh yes, the Prince could sing, and he knew it. 

The hotel servants gathered round the glass doors 
opening from the dining-room, and stood lost in wonder. 
* It would have been useless to expostulate ; they loved 
music passionately; and such music as this—ha! who 
hears it every day ? 
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The proprietor himself came in and leaned against a 
marble-topped console table. 

“What a fortune he could make as a singer!” he 
reflected. ‘It would be even better than hotel-keeping,” 
and he was an authority, one who ought to have known, 
for he was a successful man, and came of a great hotel- 
keeping family. 

“What about his linen now?” whispered Annetta to 
Gretchen, but the waitress was deaf. The Prince’s voice 
had awakened some chord and set her wondering if 
this were love of which he sang—love of which the 
poets wrote ! 

It floated her into realms and fancies, and dreams— 
and the head waiter’s bullet head faded and _ faded, 
and—vanished—all before a young man who scarcely 
had a coin to his name, whose poverty was undeniable, 
and whose pretensions were boundless ; but yet, who 
could sing, as everyone confessed—like an angel ! 

‘Mon ami, if he were in the Pope’s choir, that young 
man, he would find it pay,” said one man to another ; 
and a big, burly Englishman near the terrace said, 
“He'd like to run him for concerts in England; and 
wouldn't he make his ‘ pile !’” 

So they, the men, thought of his voice—that beautiful, 
tender, dreamy. vibrating, tenor voice—that made some 
women cry, and some girls tremble. The men thought 
of it as a grand financial thing, that could make money, 
if well advertised. 

It isaman’s standard of excellence, all over the world 
—the thing that will pay. 

And the Prince, the singer, so fully agreed with this, 
that he, too, was anxious to make it pay, without any 
further advertisement—to make it pay here, and at once. 

And then he stopped, and every one sat up, half- 
ashamed of emotion. And everyone thanked him, and 
felt there was no one like him, and said nice things, and 
bowed and smiled. 

After all the Prince had been very condescending and 
very amiable ; and it is not every Prince who takes the 
trouble to be so agreeable to the people he meets. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THIS was the beginning of events. After this the friend- 
ship went on apace. No one ever saw Miss Lancing, 
or Miss Florentia, without seeing the Prince. The 
Baron fell into a convenient background ; or, to speak 
more accurately, he went to see the Marchesa; and 
enjoyed himself amazingly. 

Undoubtedly she was a fine woman and she was rich. 
He might have her, perhaps, for the asking. 

The “ perhaps” was just a simple monetary difficulty. 
It was with him—as with the Prince—a question of the 
highest bidder. Only the Baron felt qualms and 
remembered, and turned often towards the Marchesa — 
and then, He did not require so much money as the 
Prince did. All those palaces—more or less in decay— 
required keeping up, lest their very foundations should 
slip away bodily. Yes, both the Prince and the Baron 
had cares ; but the pocket of the former was full of the 
traditional “burnt holes,’ through which his coins 
dropped bodily away. 

The Lancings had not come to Europe, after the 
manner of the Americans in general. They had come 
to make lengthy sojourns in different places—to spend 
time in getting into the heart of the older civilisation. 
To them a year, two, three years made no great difference. 

“The longer the better,” said Florentia, and Miss 
Lancing agreed. It might be that Oscar, having gained 
his points, would join them, to get rid of the election 
fever ; and to look after them a little. ‘To look after 
himself,’ was what Miss Lancing said, in reality. 

She was no schemer, either for herself, or for Florentia. 
But for Oscar she had her own designs. 

Oscar was meant to be a politician. He was, in her 
eyes, a sort of Palmerston on a small scale. Some day 
he stood a chance of being President. This was the 
dream of his family—the White House—-the Presi- 
dential Chair. 

They were Bostonians, the aunt and the niece, but 
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Oscar, to his finger tips, was a political man; and he 
carried the sympathies of his people with him, so far as 
ambition went. 

And Oscar’s only want was a wife. It is true, he 
did not feel it, express it, or speak of it in private. He 
liked life, energy, vigour,—and Miss Lancing voiced the 
rest. 

It was she who fed the flame for him—she who kept 
in touch with Rosalie Stone, for his sake. 

Miss Lancing had looked round her circle, and, true 
to her ambitions for Oscar, she had decided on Rosalie 
for his wife. Mrs. Stone was a widow, and the absolute 
mistress of a good many millions. She had two daughters, 
but they were bright girls, well-portioned, well-dressed, 
and good looking. Obviously, therefore, Oscar would 
not find them seriously in the way. They would marry 
as matters of course, and he and Rosalie would have 
their home to themselves. 

And Mrs. Stone was all that Miss Lancing had fancied 
Lady Palmerston to have been—clever, fascinating, 
delightful—a creature to be loved, and who would form 
a circle round herself and Oscar. As they sat under the 
waving wisteria or the shadowy sycamores, Miss Lanc- 
ing’s eyes pictured the time to come. 

Clearly Rosalie was destined for Oscar, and Oscar for 
Rosalie. 

She kept Mrs. Stone near her, and all her talk was of 
Oscar, and his hopes and aims; and Rosalie listened: 
who could help it? And she grew pleasantly flustered, 
and not a little flattered. Oscar had certainly a career 
before him, and that would be a privileged woman who 
was chosen to aid him, to stand by him, to back him in all. 

And so it came to pass that Laura and Joan had their 
own sweet will in those grand sunshiny days, and 
Florentia Lancing had her’s. They made excursions 
on their own account, and the Baron went too; and 
sometimes Carola, and sometimes one of the Frankfort 
boys. Oh, it was great fun, for Florentia and Laura 
carried open purses, and paid for everything. They 
went to the Wengern-alp, the Heimweh-fliih, and all the 
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other places that are so well liked ; even going as far as 
Miirren by the railway. They were glorious days; and 
while Miss Lancing hatched her little plot, the Prince 

made hay while the sun shone.” He had sounded the 
Stones carefully, and had a fair idea of Florentia’s worth 
—her monetary worth ; and he was a good student of 
character, the Republican character included. He did 
not anticipate much difficulty in the way ; but he knew 
it would not do to seem hasty. A calm, deliberate policy 
would answer best, and the aunt would view his suit 
more favourably if he were prudent; and so he paid 
court toLaura Stone while he was Florentia’s untiring slave. 

Not quite “untiring,” perhaps. There were days 
when the girls were in the highest spirits, and Carola in 
glee ; and the boys as racketty as even German boys can 
be under other influences. Then the Prince’s very soul 
ached with the wretchedness he endured, and felt as if 
he loathed the whole thing from beginning to end. 
“What a farce it is!” he cried, with a little grimace at 
his share in it; and then, as quickly, he pulled himself 
up, “Ah, ah, but millions!” His eyes expanded, twinkled, 
and nearly went out. The word had a magic power. It 
urged him on, and he took heart again; and all promised 
so well for him, too. 

Then he must needs make a “ hole in his manners’ 
one day, when he thought himself safely off guard, and 
thus disaster Number 1 came upon him. 

It was such a trifling matter, and yet seemed so serious 
at the moment. The rain was coming down in sheets, 
as it occasionally does, even in highly favoured parts of 
the earth; and the Prince had taken shelter on the 
terrace of a café by the Hotel Victoria. 

Two tables off sat Mrs. Stone, alone for a wonder. 
She had been shopping, and had sent Laura and Joan 
back in a carriage, hoping to finish her morning’s work 
in better weather. She was buying presents for her 
kinsfolk at home, and liked to go into the affair with 
deliberation. 

In the meantime, a cup of coffee was consolatory and 
refreshing, for bargaining is tolerably hard work, and the 
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vendors in the bazaar-like shops are famous for their 
energy in such matters. 

She sipped her coffee, thought over her purchases— 
past and to come—and looked round upon the little 
horde of refugees with a smile of amusement. 

The storm had taken so many by surprise, and dashed 
the bravery of curls and raiment alike. Then her eye 
caught a glimpse of the Prince. 

The Prince stood disconsolately, first on one foot, then 
on another ; and let his umbrella drip over the steps, 
an expression of disgust on his dark face. Had he 
looked back, his courage might have revived under the 
influence of Mrs. Stone, and the certainty of an 
invitation to share her repast. But he preferred to look 
moodily over the dripping trees, and the steaming grass, 
and the mud-stained pedestrians, and so continued to 
stand where he was. 

Mrs. Stone surveyed him at first with wonder. The 
Prince alone was a marvellous sight. But alone, and in 
a predicament—he seemed to give her food for thought. 

And then something else happened, for, just as Rosalie 
Stone was about to rise and speak to him, a shabby- 
looking girl in a very ordinary hat, with a more than 
ordinary umbrella in her hands, accompanied by a 
younger edition of the Prince, ran up to him, and hailed 
him volubly in Italian. 

Mrs. Stone leaned back, and watched the scene with 
interest—the Prince’s anger, the girl’s gestures, the 
younger man’s ironical laughter. It was like a bit of a 
play ; even the setting of vine-leaves and red geraniums 
was not wanting, nor the misty outline of mountains in 
the background ; and it fascinated Mrs. Stone. Then 
she began to wonder, and to be repelled. The Prince 
spoke rapidly, and she did not understand much Italian, 
nor was she near enough to hear clearly what was said ; 
but he was evidently angry, and the brother and sister 
were laughing at him. 

‘Ts he ashamed of them?” she asked herself. “They 
are shabby—very! but still he need not behave so 
rudely surely, and they look like relations.” 


/ 
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She had not been quite the devoted adherent of the 
Prince that Miss Lancing was, and now and then he had 
even slightly disgusted her, for she was in the character 
of an on-looker on the little “spectacle” at the hotel ; 
and on-lookers are said to see most of the game ; and 
she had a certain sense of his smallness, and meanness, 
defects to which the others were blind. 

She watched the trio, and her mind went back to 
many petty affairs, in which, to her thinking, the Prince 
had shown himself anything but a hero. 

Five minutes afterwards, the discomfited relatives had 
disappeared ; and a very elaborate personage in silks, 
and feathers, and chiffons galore, was holding out a 
dainty hand, and tapping. him affectionately on the arm ; 
and with a start of surprise, the Prince turned hastily to 
greet the unknown. 

Instantly smiles succeeded scowls; the Prince’s hat 
was off, he was bowing low; and presently was seated 
at a table with the vision of radiance opposite, and ices 
and other delights before them. 

Mrs. Stone’s eyes opened still more widely ; she waited, 
and gleaned that the lady was the Marchesa Della 
Cetemana, a sort of heroine to Interlaken; and she 
resolved to stay a little longer, and note proceedings. 
The Marchesa talked and beamed; the Prince bowed 
and listened ; and when the storm cleared, a smart 
victoria drove up with a clatter, and whirled the 
Marchesa and the Prince away in triumph. 

‘““Scene number two!” said Mrs. Stone, with a laugh, 
as she ate another chocolate cream. ‘The third comes 
on at the hotel to-night. Verily the Prince is a man of 
many parts.” 

But when she got back to the Beau Site that evening, 
she sat out on the verandah with Miss Lancing; and, 
greatly to the astonishment of the latter, her talk was of 
America and John Thornton; John Thornton being a 
man known to both the Lancings and the Stones as one 
who had been much inclined to be attentive to Florentia 
Lancing. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Miss Lancing sat up when she heard his name, and gave 
Mrs. Stone a searching look. 

“What if Rosalie—?” she said, and then stopped, 
conscious that there was no “if” at all in the case. 

Mrs. Stone, gazing straight before her, for once did 
not see the mountain of whiteness. 

“ Bettina,” she said frankly, yet with all her gentle 
charm, “ John Thornton was a very eligible man.” 

Miss Lancing coughed, and moved uneasily, and her 
companion recognised her sentiments. ‘ For Florentia,” 
added Mrs. Stone very quietly. Miss Lancing’s brow 
cleared, and she turned a willing ear, although her eyes 
were fixed on Florentia and the Prince in the garden 
across the road. 

‘“‘T used to think so myself,’ she conceded, amiably, 
“until we came here.” 

“Ah!” Mrs. Stone noted the pause and the addition, 
and smiled. “ Bettina, I always weigh persons and 
things carefully, and I have my doubts about this man. 
He hovers round, it is true, but he may be only a money- 
hunter, and we know how badly marriages turn out— 
sometimes—when based on monetary platforms alone.” 

Miss Lancing was restive at once. ‘‘ Why do you 
make insinuations, Rosalie ? Say outright that he wants 
Flo’s wealth, and not Flo. That would betoken vulgarity 
of mind and low ambitions. It is not like you to speak 
thus. Our dear Prince is not vulgar.” 

Then Mrs. Stone, her motives impugned, spoke more 
fully, and with some heat. She had been suspicious, she 
avowed, and she thought they ought to make enquiries. 
The Prince was delightful, every one must admit that ; 
but it was Bettina’s “ duty” to “institute investigations. 
Bettina stood in place of a parent, as next of kin, to a 
young lady of great wealth, and—.” 

“T am sick of her ‘ great wealth,’” broke in Miss 
Lancing, with some heat. 

“Ah, just so. Still, as she Has it—be careful. He may 
be an adventurer.” 
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“Nonsense, Rosalie ; he is a prince.” 

‘“He may be an adventurer for all that,” persisted Mrs. 
Stone, firmly, “and I warn you.” 

If it had not been for the absent Oscar, Miss Lancing 
would have been angry, as it was she resented Mrs. 
Stone’s interference. 

“If my dear brother Sim had not believed in my 
capacity he would not have left Flo so much in my 
hands,” she began, and Rosalie Stone pressed her hand 
soothingly. 

‘He could not have believed in you more than Oscar 
does—than we all do,” she said, gently, and Oscar’s name 
turned the edge a very little. 

“Flo is as the ‘apple of my eye,’’ 


’ 


murmured Miss 


Lancing, tremulously, and Mrs. Stone replied, convinced, 
“T know.” A moment later she added, “That was why 
I spoke.” 

‘“‘T thought it was wonderful that a prince should be 
so agreeable to us—strangers,’ said Miss Lancing. 


‘“] felt it an honour, though I knew he was not rich. 
We were not always rich, Rosalie ; and I am not too old 
to remember the ‘day of small things’; though, of 
course, I am not comparing our poverty with the state 
of a prince.” 

Mrs. Stone nodded, and then looked up—it may be at 
a swallow’s nest that was built just beneath the roof of 
the verandah. 

“T am not so foolish,” went on Miss Lancing. “But I 
have heard repeatedly from the Baron von Weissen- 
thurm that the Prince simply adores Florentia. The 
Baron says it is surprising ; it bewilders him, to see what 
he thinks of her. And he is his personal friend—he 
ought to know.” 

A gleam of triumph shot from her eyes as she regarded 
Rosalie, as though now she was surely silenced. 

But Mrs. Stone took it very quietly. She merely 
nodded again, and smiled more indulgently than before, 
as if she quite understood that she was to make excuses 
and allowances. 

‘The Baron,” she said, “‘ Ah, yes, the Baron !” 


34 
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‘Well ?—He is a credible person, sure-ly.” 

‘From his standpoint, yes, Bettina. But his stand- 
point need not be our’s. The Baron andthe Prince are 
allies’ —she paused, Miss Lancing could fill up the hiatus, 
if she chose, and draw her own inferences. Miss Lancing 
rose instead. 

“T am going to meet the others,” she said, rather 
coldly. ‘‘ Will you come, Rosalie ?”’ 

“Thanks, no. I am tired, I will stay here. Ah,” to 
Frau Kley, who had just come in. ‘You have been in 
the town, and so have I ; there is a good deal going on.” 

The genial Frau Kley laughed. 

“There was a good deal of rain ‘going on’,’ she 
replied, seating herself on Miss Lancing’s vacant chair. 
‘“T found it a great nuisance.” 

But Mrs. Stone’s eyes were fixed on Miss Lancing’s 
retreating figure, and she sighed. 

Frau Kley followed her gaze. 

“Ah, a curious man, that Prince,” she said, solemnly. 
“ Rather fast, and so on, you know. Fond of the tables, 
though one does not see him there so often now-a-days. 
He has a reason, perhaps, for staying away.” 

But Mrs. Stone was deaf. 

She could argue these very points with Bettina, and 
openly express her doubts—and her -dislikes ; but to 
another she was silent, and as though she did not hear. 
She was a thoroughly loyal woman all through. 

Frau Kley talked on a little more, and deepened Mrs. 
Stone’s conjectures into fixed opinions ; then she rose 
and went indoors. She had many small commissions 
for which to account to her family. 

Mrs. Stone sat still, and felt very sore. 

In a few minutes Carola danced out of the front door, 
her arms full of parcels, and seeing one disengaged 
figure, she ran to make her exhibition to Mrs. Stone, and 
presently the dogs came to see what she was doing ; 
and the Great Mogul winked till there was a presentation 
of chocolates round, and much fun and frolic to follow. 
And thus Mrs. Stone’s thoughts were beguiled for the 
moment from the serious subjects that had engrossed her. 
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That night Miss Lancing had a headache, and the girls 
elected to stay at the hotel. It was still showery and cold, 
with the damp coolness of summer rain. But Mrs. 
Stone hunted out goloshes and mackintosh, and sallied 
undauntedly forth. She had noted a whispered word or 
two between the young men, and had missed them sub- 
sequently from the salon. 

She went, unerringly, down to the Casino—the resort 
of many disconsolate pleasure-seekers. The band was 
capital, and the programme—‘“ Wagner.” Enough to 
make many lovers of music brave the elements, and 
venture forth. 

Mrs. Stone, quietly attired in black, went in and out 
with the rest. 

She sat outside on the covered terrace, and listened to 
the performers ; and then, when she thought she had 
sufficient confidence for a tour through the big 
rooms, she made her way in, keeping carefully behind 
the advancing line of spectators. The tables were in full 
swing, and the voice of the croupiers alone disturbed the 
air. ‘‘Faites le jeu, Messieurs et Mesdames,” “ Troisiéme 
Classe,” “‘ Rouge,’ and so on. 

It was not new to Mrs. Stone, and she did not care to 
stare, as others did, at the railroad, the trains, the ever- 
increasing and ever-changing two-franc pieces, nor even 
at the eagerness of the players. She only looked about 
for two players ; nor did she stop moving round till she 
saw them. 

There was no mistake. Frau Kley was right. There 
was the real gambler-air on their faces and in their way 
of going on ; and the Prince was worse than the Baron ; 
indeed, it seemed as if the latter wearied of the game long 
before the other did. He said something to the Prince, 
but this was fiercely resented. Luck favoured him, and 
he held on, until Mrs. Stone, disgusted and sick of heart, 
stole out, and hurrying through the beautiful gardens, 
hailed a carriage, and was driven back, feeling very worn 
and weary. 

‘And that is the man who has infatuated Bettina, as 
well as Florentia,” she said, as she drove along the well- 
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nigh deserted streets. ‘Oh, if I only dared to write to 
Oscar!’ A pink tinge crept into her cheek, and she 
knew it would not answer. ‘“ To write to Oscar” would 
seem to imply so much more than she cared just now 
to own. It would look also like taking the initiative ; 
and she was very definite on this point. 

If Florentia were to be saved, it must be through 
another source—hardly through Oscar. 

She felt confused, uncertain, depressed. ‘I would 
rather see my girls dead than married to men like those,” 
she murmured, with flashing eyes. “It means 
misery.” 

Then the carriage stopped, and she alighted, and paid 
the driver. 

In her room stood Laura, the picture of dismay. 

‘Oh, dear, what a fright you have given me!” she 
cried, running forward in relief. ‘I could not imagine 
what had happened.” 

Mrs. Stone flung her cloak on a chair, and sat down 
on another. She felt very tired after her escapade. 

“Shut the door, Laura, and come here,” she said; 
and Laura, mystified, obeyed at once. 

‘‘Guess where I have been, and what I have seen,” 
cried Mrs. Stone. “I went to the Casino—”’ 

“You! Alone!” exclaimed the girl, alarmed. 
“Why?” 

“For Florentia’s sake. I heard something, and I 
went. Oh, Laura!” 


CHAPTER V. 


LAURA STONE pulled forward a small trunk, and sat 
down upon it, regardless of consequences. 

She looked so pure and fresh in her pretty white 
gown, with a cluster of fuchsia-bells at her throat, that 
Mrs. Stone bent down and kissed her brow tenderly. 

“T pray Heaven to save you from falling into the 
clutches of men like those!’’ she cried, clinging sud- 
denly to the girl, who looked up in surprise. 
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“If you mean the Prince, dear, you need not fear,”’ 
she said, loftily. ‘I hate thestyle. He is a confirmed 
gambler, and has the temper of a fiend. Did you go 
down to the Casino to watch him? Oh, I could have 
told you this days ago. Oneof the boys told me. He 
shrugged his shoulders, and shuddered at him. People 
here see through him, I assure you.” 

Mrs. Stone gazed at her wise young daughter with 
surprise. While she had been feeling her way here and 
there, knowledge had come to Laura, and she knew all. 
“But Bettina and Florentia—” she began, and Laura 
waved her hand in the air. 

“Your Bettina is far too self-sufficient, if you will let 
me say so, dear. No one else can be half so clever ; 
and Flo is blind. I have talked to her, and told her 
pretty straightly what I think.” 

“And it is of no use?” cried the mother, anxiously. 

“Tt is of no use,” echoed the daughter. “And it is 
not even a case of ‘ignorance’ being ‘ bliss.’ It will be 
absolute folly.” And Miss Laura put on her most con- 
vincing air of wisdom. 

Mrs. Stone closed her eyes, and leaned back. ‘‘ How 
is she to be saved?” she asked, feebly. ‘I, too, have 
spoken to Bettina.” 

“There is only Mr. Lancing,” said Laura; “if you 
could write to him.” 

Mrs. Stone shrank into her chair, so that Laura stared. 

“You are very friendly, are you not?’ she asked, 
astonished and puzzled. 

“Oh, yes!” Mrs. Stone’s reply was quickly given ; 
rather foo quickly, if Laura had but known it. “We 
have always been friendly, but—” 

‘Oh, come, mater dear; you dare so much for your 
friends and no more. Of course, you must write to Mr. 
Lancing. Or stay—cable. That’s the thing. Cable, 
‘Come at once.’” 

“And terrify him out of his life,” laughed Mrs. Stone. 
“No, no’! that will not do. Besides, he is fighting this 
election. Oscar Lancing has his ambitions, you see.” 
Laura put her head on one side, and seemed thoughtful. 
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“And he is very handsome and stylish, is he not ?” 
she asked, after some moments of consideration. “ Yes, 
I know.” She had not waited foran answer. ‘“ Flo says 
he is decidedly the smartest man she has ever seen.” 

“He is so distinguished that I wonder how she can 
look at the Prince,” said Mrs. Stone, trying to speak 
evenly, and yet unable to keep a measure of pride out of 
her tones. 

Laura listened, and inwardly digested. Florentia had 
said “things” occasionally that came back with a cer- 
tain significance now; she scarcely knew why or where- 
fore. She even seemed able to understand how it was 
her mother declined to send that cablegram; for Mrs. 
Stone jad declined, though she laughed about it. 

Laura wondered if she felt glad or sorry at her con- 
jectures. She did not remember her own father very 
clearly, and he had been somewhat of a tyrant, and far 
from a hero to his family. Mrs. Stone was an idol to 
the girls ; and the notion of another worshipper at the 
same shrine was—well, not soagreeable, perhaps. At all 
events, it was one to which she was not accustomedas yet. 

She made no comment, but resolved to wait. 

“Then poor Florentia must be sacrificed,” she said, 
quietly ; and Mrs. Stone started. ‘Ah, Florentia !” she 
said, as if coming back to a subject from which she had 
been straying. ‘ Poor Florentia, indeed. No, she must 
be saved—but how ?” 

‘““There was a certain John Thornton—Oh yes, dear, 
we all know about that certain John Thornton—a wise, 
safe, discriminating person,” cried Laura, with a ring of 
laughter that had a good deal of relief in it. 

“John Thornton was talked about for a day-and-a- 
half, but his candle has gone out. He cannot be named 
in the same room as the Prince.” 

“Oh, the Prince !—John is a sterling fellow.” 

“With no show. The girls of to-day value style, dear ; 
nothing else goes down.” 

“That is a tailor’s question,” said Mrs. Stone, with a 
sudden uplifting of her chin. ‘The man is splendid— 
good and true throughout.” 
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Laura shook her head. 

“You will not get Florentiato think so,” she returned, 
convincingly, and just then Joan came into the room. 

“Why, what are you two talking about ?” she cried, 
impetuously. ‘“ Miss Lancing went up early, and Flo and 
I only came mow because we were concerned about you ; 
Flo is outside,” she added, going to the threshold, and 
ushering in a vision of cream silk and delicate lace. 
“Did you ever see such a swell?” 

‘You are fine,’ said Mrs. Stone, shading her eyes with 
her hand. “Oh, girls, how much fresher you look than 
many of the tawdry women we see about!” 

‘‘Apropos of—?” asked Joan, with uplifted eye-brows, 
but Mrs. Stone turned away. 

“Sit down, Flo,” she said, kindly, “ tell me what you 
three have been doing; I like to hear the news, you know.” 

“There is no news,” said Joan, perching herself on 
the arm of a chair.” The Great Mogul emptied the 
sugar basin, and Gretchen ran after him witha serviette, 
and he turned and winked at her so solemnly. You 
know his way !”’ 

“And it is high time to roost,” said the practical Laura, 
coming forward now. ‘“ Night-night, mater dear ; and 
peaceful dreams.” 

She kissed Mrs. Stone, and pulled Joan’s curls. 

“Girls, obey!” she cried, striking an attitude. And 
half laughing, half scolding, she carried them off ; leaving 
Mrs. Stone to sink back into her comfortable chair, and 
think and dream until her candles burnt down into the 
sockets. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THERE were many other peculiarities about the Prince 
that struck Mrs. Stone very forcibly, now that her eyes 
were, as she expressed it, opened. 

It was evident that he had friends and relations in 
Interlaken at the time. They were within easy reach, 
but he never mentioned them, nor did he make an 
effort to introduce them to the Americans. 
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This seemed particularly strange to the woman who 
had seen.the by-play on the terrace of the Café, near the 
Victoria. 

“Oh, if some fairy would waft John Thornton over, 
how thankful I should be!”’ she said, and then she fell 
to wondering what concern it was of her’s; and did 
not Bettina look as if she resented it? A little flush rose 
up in her cheek. She had certainly taken a good deal 
of trouble over the affair, and treated it as if it were a 
family matter, and she one of the family ! 

She laughed. 

“ Bettina will think I did it because of Oscar,” she 
thought. ‘She may fancy I want to show what sort of 
a sister-in-law I shall be. But I am not going to throw 
myself at a man’s head. She need not think it. And 
at my age, too !” 

Then she brushed her hair, and looked at the portrait 
of a very handsome man in evening dress, with a broad 
riband across his breast, and ever so many stars pinned 
on to his coat. 

“Something like a man,” said Mrs. Stone, softly, with 
a smile and a sigh commingled, and a tear suspiciously 
near her eye. 

And then she said her prayers; her windows opened 
towards the west; and she prayed for the man who 
wore the riband and the stars, prayed that he might be © 
kept sincere of purpose, good and true ; and, so praying, 
felt herself comforted. 

Then she slept. 

In another part of the big hotel, on the uppermost 
corridor, two men compared notes, and reported progress. 
Both were beginning to think it was time to draw the 
nets a little closer, and to end matters. They were 
heartily weary of the whole thing. 

“Stalking heiresses is not such good fun,” said the 
Baron, moodily. ‘ And what are you going to do with 
her when she zs yours, eh ?”’ 

‘“‘T am going to spend her money, my boy, and so are 
you, until you wing your Marchesa.” 

“If I marry her it is because I love her,” said the 
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German ; ‘so I will trouble you not to speak so lightly. 
Yes, you may laugh—it is true.” 

‘“And she?” asked the other, flippantly. 

‘She loves me,” responded the Baron, steadily. “I 
mean it.” 

‘‘Oh, what sublime faith!” cried the other man, send- 
ing a fresh cloud of smoke into the air. ‘She loves you!”’ 

‘“‘T will—give—you—a lesson,” said the Baron, very 
slowly; and the Prince apoligized—instantly. The 
Baron was so unpleasantly tall and strong, especially in 
the arm. The Prince had seen some little feats of 
strength before to-day—at College, where the Baron 
had won respect—with his stick and his rapier. 

‘You can never take a joke,” saidthe Prince, pettishly ; 
and the Baron shrugged his shoulders. 

“Not that kind of joke,” he replied, quietly. 

Where some things came in the Baron von 
Weissenthurm could be firm enough. ‘Why do you 
not make the plunge?” he asked at last. “You say 
the girl can be had for the asking; I warn you she is 
not like ows people. Still, you have made up your 
mind. Then, I say—sfeak—be bold. Take time by 
the forelock.” 

“Patience!” said the Prince, lighting a fresh cigar. 
“Patience ! The good aunt does not like haste. She 
says so very often. She says it meaningly.” 

‘ Because she is under the influence of those others, 
and they do not like you, my dear friend. Between our- 
selves, the mama hates you.” 

The Prince mused a little. 

“Ts it so?” he asked, thoughtfully. Then he rose, 
and drew himself up. ‘There is still a remedy for that,” 
he announced more cheerfully. “I must begin and 
pay court to her also. That is the way to deal with your 
enemies, Gustav—especially the ladies. They are so 
susceptible. As for you,” he added, “you will have 
your reward.” 

The Baron smiled cynically, but made no rejoinder. 
Unhappily, he was beginning to think that the Prince 
was not quite so clever as he had once imagined. There 
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were several flaws in his friend’s nature, and defects that 
palled upon him. ‘For reasons of his own, the Baron 
wanted to hurry matterson. The Marchesa was anxious 
to leave ; she, too, thought 4er suitor hung back too 
much, and she was impatient to go home. For an 
Italian, she was very well off. Some of her people had 
been in business at Milan, and had made a good deal of 
money ; and she had vineyards and olive-yards in 
plenty, that augmented her income very pleasantly. 

She wondered what served to keep the Baron from 
coming to the point; and as her agent at Varese had 
written urging her return and her presence on her 
country estate, she resolved to go, leaving Gustav to 
‘“‘make up his mind, at his leisure,’’ she said, with a little 
sneer. 

She knew all about the Prince and the other Ameri- 
cans, and she laughed at them all. 

“For a title,’ she said, looking at herself in the glass, 
“For a title, she will sell herelf. Bah! What a world it 
is!’’ If she asked me now, I would tell her what a 
friend he was, and what a coward, and—a few other 
things! But, of course, they settle these matters for 
themselves, these wise people.”’ 

She was at a grand hotel in the heart of the town, the 
Stones and Lancings just outside. She drove out with 
her companion, enjoyed herself @ mervezd/e, and was not 
unhappy. 

‘““Two can play a waiting game,” she said, slowly, and 
her companion, to whom she spoke, wondered ; but, 
wondering, agreed very heartily. 

The Marchesa was one with whom it was worth while 
to agree ; though to do the lady justice, she firmly be- 
lieved that her grande dame was speaking of Miss 
Florentia and the Prince, whose little courtship was well 
known to her. ‘He isa poltroon, a wicked subject,” 
she said, with a sagacious look. 

“Yes,” rejoined the Marchesa, “and a fool to boot. 
But the world tolerates fools with titles, or with money— 
the two things weigh equally.” 

The dame de compagnie laughed, but she was in similar 
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case ; she adored one, or other, or both, chiefly both. 
Then the Marchesa tossed her a packet of cigarettes, 
and they smoked, while the great lady went on grumbling 
to herself over fate, and the disposition of events, and 
the adverse characteristics of persons. And she grew 
moody and silent ; and the shadows crept over Jungfrau, 
and lengthened in the Casino gardens. 

And then, with starts of surprise, both ladies found 
out it was time to dress, if they would fulfil the mission 
of their lives, and startle the people at dinner. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A WEEK later, and Mrs. Stone was at Beau Site alone. 

Miss Lancing had taken the rest of the party, with the 
Prince, of course, in attendance, over the Briinig to 
Meiringen, and the Aare-Schlucht, and Reichenbach. 
They were to return over the Schiedeck, by Rosenlaui, 
so as to see this romantic region, and “walk the soles off 
their feet’’—as Miss Lancing pathetically put it in a 
letter received that day. Mrs. Stone was reading it 
under the trees in the garden. She had been feeling a 
little disconsolate, though the choice of remaining had 
been her own. 

She had the Kleys for a few days longer ; and then 
they would be gone. Then Carola came running up 
with the papers and letters, and Mrs. Stone felt in touch 
with her world again. 

She laughed a little over Miss Lancing’s account of 
their doings ; and held the sheets on her knee, so that 
the faint breeze stirred them pleasantly ; and as she sat 
she pictured the others climbing wearily along :—Miss 
Lancing, perhaps, on horseback, the rest on foot; Joan, 
stopping to gather wild strawberries here and there ; 
Flo and Laura springing from side to side after alpe n 
rosen and edelweiss ; and the Prince, in his tight and 
fashionable shoes, limping feebly in the rear, and wishing 
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them all, except himself, at Jericho. Mrs. Stone was 
highly amused at her picture; she leaned back, and 
laughed again. 

“They will send their guides into fits of desperation,” 
she told herself, with a little enjoyment of her own 
immunity from the scramble. She had donethe journey 
before, years ago, and remembered it well enough— 
every detail of it. Then her eyes lighted on the papers, 
and Miss Lancing’s letter fell, face downwards, on the 
sward. 

‘American journals !”’ she exclaimed, and she began 
tearing them open feverishly—one after another—until 
she lighted upon what she wanted : an account of the 
elections ; and Oscar Lancing’s name arrested her atten- 
tion at once. “Ha! heis in. I might have known 
it,’ she said, well pleased. She read on, there had been 
quite a flutter over the event, and Oscar was the hero of 
the hour in his part of the country. Mrs. Stone felt 
herself immensely interested and carried away by the 
news. She began to regret she had not been there in 
person. 

‘“ That’s the time when a man needs a woman,” she 
reflected, ‘but it must be a woman who can stand by 
him, not dear Bettina, perhaps ; but—.” 

A flush spread over her face; she left the rest unsaid. 

She felt as if she had had news enough for one day 
and began to think if it would be right to cable her con- 
gratulations. 

“T really do fancy I might,” she mused, and then held 
back undecided and doubtful. 

“Tf it would not look like putting myself forward,” 
she thought, and then stopped, half angry at her own 
hesitation. It all seemed so momentous and so 
difficult. 

The head waiter came up with something on a salver 
He came quite near before she even saw him, and then 
she started. His air was most important, “ A telegram,” 
he said, “‘ for Madame, from .’ The last word she 
never heard. 

Mrs. Stone took it in some alarm. 
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“For me?” she asked, and the man said “ Yes.” 
There was one also for the other lady, but she was away. 

Mrs. Stone took her’s and opened it, while the man 
went back, talking to the dogs as he retired. 

She took the paper out of the cover, and held it a 
moment. Then she read it. There were but three 
words : ‘‘ Successful. Congratulate me.” 

Mrs. Stone’s eyes filled with sudden tears. 

‘“T was right,” she said, softly. ‘‘ That was the moment 
when he wanted a woman near at hand to say the ‘ right 
word.’ And instead we are /iere—enjoying ourselves !”’ 

For one second she hated Jungfrau, and the Eiger, and 
the Ménch ; she even hated her sense of enjoyment. 

‘Here I am !” she said, pettishly and angrily, with a 
dash of contempt. Then her mood changed, and her 
arms fell by her sides, one hand stilt holding the telegram. 
“ And where else could I be—under the circumstances ? 
What would I be doing there—at any rate ?” It was a 
moment of importance. She lifted the telegram, and, 
screened by the trees, pressed it to herface. It gave her 
a sense of oneness with her country, her people—and 
him—to have been remembered at the height of triumph. 
And by staying here, she had her news first. Miss 
Lancing’s would wait till sent after her. 

She was a short-sighted woman, however ; she never 
looked to see from whence the ‘“ wire’”’ had come. 

As a woman, she still needed education on these 
points. A man would have turned first to find the 
place whence the message came, and the hour at which 
it had been despatched. Mrs. Stone, proud and 
delighted, did neither, but took it all on trust, and was 
content. 

She put the telegram away safely, and forgot Miss 
Lancing’s letter, which the breeze lifted about the grass 
till Birch and Bobtail got hold of it, and bandied it 
hither and thither in tiniest morsels. So it was lost to 
its owner and to the world. 

‘How good it feels to be alive!”’ said Rosalie Stone. 
“And to be remembered. He must think a little of 
me; and—Bettina was right.” 
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It was a pleasurable feeling, and she gave herself up 
to dreaming and thinking. She was rather glad xow 
that she was here alone. The girls—bless them and 
their dear hearts !—would have wondered, and specu- 
lated, and looked at her with a hundred questions in 
their eyes. Oh, yes, they were very sharp about some 
things ; and Mrs. Stone was just a trifle nervous about 
them. ‘ How would they take it i#—” 

“Oscar was really most generous, and kind—” 

She paused, and blushed. She was really going on 
too far and too fast. 

She went indoors and took off her gown, put on apretty 
wrapper, and set her windows wide open. “I hope I am 
going to act sensibly,” she said. ‘At my age, too!” 

She drew her desk to her side, and wrote out 
message after message, tearing each up as quickly as 
she wrote it. “How difficult it is to say just what one 
wishes, and not too much!” she mused. It was 
difficult, and she only hit upon the right words as the 
clock—a tiny travelling one of herown—gave out the hour. 

She was going to be late for the first time since she 
came—she, the model of punctuality! 

But this was an occasion, and she could afford a little 
singularity to-day. She chose out a very elegant gown, 
a silk, with faint sprays of violets here and there, and 
some touches of embroidered chiffons, in tender helio- 
trope shades, falling about the bodice. It was a dress - 
that suited her, but she hadrarelyworn it. To this she 
added bracelets of sapphires and diamonds, and her 
choicest rings. She was going to transform the hotel 
dinner into a banquet in Oscar’s honour. 

She swept into the saal, and the waiters made way. 
They approved of her costume in little glances at each 
other. Gretchen, who knew of the telegram, decided that 
she had news of a great “ fortune,’ and was celebrating. 

The neighbours at table smiled and bowed, well pleased 
to claim acquaintance with any one so elegant; and 
Carola, whose admiration was always open, asked 
“whose birthday it was ?’’—that being the most impor- 
tant day in her own personal history. 
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Mrs. Stone, beaming, joyful, happy, answered at 
random. ‘‘It must be my birthday,” she said, patting 
the child’s beautiful dark head. She had grown to be 
very fond of Carola in these lonely days. 

She drank her coffee with the Kleys that evening, and 
went to the Casino with them. It was a “ Verdi-night,” 
and the tender, dreamy Italian music throbbed, and 
panted, and died away under the starlight, and the 
gardens were filled with a pleasant crowd, who listened, 
and smiled, and enjoyed the air. 

Mrs. Stone had never been gayer. 

“She has had good news,” said Frau Kley to her 
husband. ‘ What is it do you think ?” 

“Her dividends have come,” said the practical man of 
business. ‘They are probably better than usual.” 

“Tut, tut,” laughed his good-humoured wife. ‘ That’s 
not it at all. There is quite another affair at the root of 
this, I know.” 

And she turned away to eat another ice with Mrs. 


Stone in honour of the ‘“ occasion ’’—which she did not, 
however, understand. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE second day after her message from Oscar, Mrs. Stone 
took it out and looked at it again. 

It was not a “cable ’’; that struck her first. 

She had been three days discovering the fact. 

“Itis from Antwerp,” she cried, sharply. ‘ Antwerp! 
Then dear Oscar is—” 

She stopped to gather her wits together. No ocean 
separated them. 

Her mind refused any other detail. 

She was dressing for breakfast, and she hurried on her 
pale grey gown as if she were certain of being late. 
So speedy were her preparations that she almost forgot 
to throw a crumb of biscuit to the chaffinches that 
hopped about her balcony, waiting for their morning dole. 
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There were no letters for her, however, and she hardl 
knew if she felt glad or sorry «s she sat down to her rolls, 
and butter, and honey. 

The day promised sunshine and cloudless skies ; and 
she resolved on a drive, sending Gretchen to ask which 
of the Kleys would join her. 

A solitary drive betokens an ill-regulated mind, one 
that does not care to share its blessings. And Mrs. 
Stone’s was never one of these. 

The good Frau Kley and Carola, of course, were 
ready, and they drove out through the town, beyond 
the little villages, into the open country. The two hotel 
horses made light work of distances, and the driver 
pointed out objects with his whip in a_ very 
paternal fashion. They stopped the carriage now and 
then to buy strawberries, and to gather wild flowers; 
and once they put the horses up for an hour, and had 
a funny little fruit and cheese luncheon at a lonely 
chalet, where the people were very hospitable and 
friendly. Frau Kley found it delightful, and Carola sat 
in a dream of bliss; her side of the carriage like a 
travelling wood, for greenery and blossoms. 

The idlers in the town looked after them with smiles. 
They made a pretty picture. Frau Kley helped Carola 
to gather up her treasures when they reached Beau Site 
again, and carried her and them off to tell the story of 
the days exploits in other quarters; and Mrs Stone, 
tired of sitting still, wandered idly in the garden across 
the road. 

Then she heard the rumbling of the blue and yellow 
omnibus, and came back to see the new arrivals. It was 
part of the day’s excitement to watch the new people 
come out of this ark, and Mrs. Stone did not neglect her 
share new. She came forward and looked, but with a 
feeling gf surprise. There were no bonnets, no jaded 
ladies, ho big boxes of luggage. 

“Two men, two: portmanteaux, two small cases,” she 
said, slightingly « 

“How disappavwted somig¢ people will be!” 

Then the ’bus. stopped, anda mam sprang out, and 
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came towards her with hand outstretched ; and for one 
moment her heart beat to suffocation. 

Then she turned cold, and felt a little pained, though 
she strove hard to keep this out of her face, for it was 
John Thornton who approached—John Thornton !— 
and she had been hoping— 

She found herself looking into his strong, ne anes 
face, and letting her hand lie in his firm grip, with his 
voice ringing in her ears. 

“T hear they are all away but you, Mrs. Stone ; yet 
how good it is to see you again—how good !—A nice 
home face !” he was saying, his American accent plainly 
to be heard, and yet not unwelcome, she thought. 

She had hardly a word to say, but she managed to 
smile, and John took all the rest for granted. 

“They are well, I hope; you will have heard from 
them, I suppose,” he went on. Then he laughed, and 
looked down at her. ‘You have seen all our news, too, 
I fancy. Oh, we have had a fine battle and a glorious 
victory, Mrs. Stone. It was worth the fight, was it 
not ?” 

And then she found her voice, and said ‘“ Yes, ” with 
as much heartiness as he desired. They walked quietlv 
to the hotel, following the omnibus, but keeping out. — 
the way of dust from the wheels. 

‘““And you have not asked after Lancing,” he said, 
suddenly. ‘“ Lancing’s a hero now, Mrs. Stone. He- 
had to run away, to get out of the fuss and clatter. Oh, 
we are all proud of him, I assure you.” 

Mrs. Stone looked at him, and felt a thrill of pride. 

It was pleasant to hear Oscar’s praises from Oscar’s 
friend. 

“We are all proud of him,” she said, gently ; and 
then, to his amazement, she added ; “and you—oh; you . 
don’t know how glad I am you have come. It is sucha 
relief to me.” John Thornton wished to show no sur- 
prise, but he certainly fell back a step, i in haste; and he 
owned to a sense of calamit 

“ Why, in the,sworld, = 3 he so defied by her?” he 
wondered, with‘eonfusion. But Mrs. Stone, more placid 
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now, went on quietly, her eyes fixed on the white road, 
“You see, dear Florentia zs impressionable.” 

“Ah!” His face lightened, his brow cleared. He 
folded his arms, and a smile came over his features. 
“There is some sort of a Prince, is there not? I have 
heard a little—yes. And you think Iam wanted; am I?” 

“T want you,” said Mrs. Stone briefly. ‘It is well for 
you to be on the spot. You ,would make two of him,” 
she added ; “and she may not want to look at him when 
you are near.” Then John Thornton understood, and, 
throwing back his head, he laughed outright ; a laugh 
that certainly succeeded in “ astonishing the natives.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


“SHALL we sit out here, or do you prefer to shake 
down into your room first?” asked Mrs. Stone, leading 
the way as an old resident. 

John Thornton hesitated, and looked about him. 

“T guess they'll fix me up all right,” he said, gravely. 

‘You've got good quarters ; you seem near the great 
things of creation.’””’ He waved his hand towards the 
white mountains, and Mrs. Stone nodded. 

“It is lovely here,” she assented, “ especially in the 
evenings.” 

“Or at sun-break,” he added, but she shook her head. 

“T am never up in time to see,” she admitted. “I 
take my chance at sun-down.” 

“Tf you will excuse me,” he said, a second later, “I 
will go and inspect my room. Perhaps it will be as 
well.” 

He went as he spoke, leaving her slightly surprised. 

She sat down and waited, hoping he would soon 
return. There were a thousand-and-one questions she 
wanted to ask, and enquiries she wished to make ; yet 
she must not seem too eager. When he came back 
she would go cautiously to work. 

There were the Slingsbys, and the St. Rolands, and 
the Baltimore Stones, these could be safely enquired 
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after, and would lead up to other things. Oh, yes, she 
would get the information out of him—by degrees. 

She busied herself with cups and saucers, and ordered 
rolls and butter, with a slice of gaugiere for the traveller ; 
also tea. She remembered, in old days, that John was 
said to be like an “old woman” about “ his tea.” 

He should see, first of all, that she had remembered 
his likes and dislikes. Then he would grow communi- 
cative, being thrown skilfully “ off the scent.” 

“And not aword for me, Rosalie!” 

She sprang to her feet with a start and a cry. 

She had planned—and planned—and lo !— 

“Yes! I am here. You got my ‘wire’? That’s 
well. I always meant to come, and started as soon as 
that affair was over. Rosalie, it 7s good to be near you, 
I wanted you. Do you know why ?” 

He spoke quickly, and drew her back under the 
drooping tree, whose branches fell softly around them. 
And he still held her hands. 

Mrs. Stone felt in a dream. She heard his voice; she 
knew well enough who it was. He had twice called her 
Rosalie. 

Unconsciously, she gripped his hand a little harder. 

“My love, I have loved you always—always,” he 
whispered. ‘Forgive me, if I have taken you too much 
by surprise. I could not help coming.” 

She looked up and smiled ; but he saw her eyes veiled 
in tears. 

He bent tenderly over her, regardless of spectators. 

“Rosalie, I have come so far, but I shall be restless 
till I have my answer. Can you love me well enough 
to be my wzfe? Don’t send me away, Rosalie. There 
have been plenty of mistakes made before to-day, my 
darling ; don’t let anything come in the way now.” 

Then he loved her! 

It was not mere ambition, or pride, or the fact that a 
wife would be useful to him. 

Sometimes Miss Lancing had left an impression of 
this kind on her mind—Bettina’s own colouring, most 
likely. But now she knew that Oscar loved her ! 


35" 
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It was magnificent ; she held her breath. Her hand 
lay in his, he pressed it tightly. 

There seemed so much strength and power in him; 
she felt so restful and contented. 

“Tam waiting, dearest,” he whispered. “If it is all 
right, just say so. Say Very well, Oscar!’ I shall 
know ; I shall be satisfied.” 

But whether she said it, or what happened, no one 
could ever be quite sure. Only one fact remained, that 
Oscar Lancing was completely ‘‘ satisfied.” 

“It is the day of my life,” he said to the woman whose 
hand rested on his arm. ‘I am as happy as a king.” 

And his happiness consisted of making other people 
happy. It was not unworthy of him. 

Mrs. Stone walked up the lane arm-in-arm with her 
hero ; and Carola could not understand why her mother 
held her back when she would have followed. Nor was 
she pacified until John Thornton implored her to show 
him the bee-house, where so many busy families lived 


and toiled ; and in explaining these and other mysteries 
to him, and in introductions to the dogs, Miss Carola in 
time forgot her chagrin, and condescended to extend 
her favour to Oscar Lancing also, whom she had been 
tempted to look upon as an interloper. 


CHAPTER X. 


IN due course Oscar learnt everything. He found out 
the problems that perplexed his beloved, and the obtuse- 
ness of Bettina. But he was not disposed to spring John 
Thornton upon the travelling party. 

“We have had one surprise,” he said. ‘Now we will 
lie low. John shall have 4zs chance later, when they 
return. In the meantime, we can make ourselves use- 
ful here by making a few investigations.” 

Oscar Lancing was aremarkable man. He was strong, 
and big, and brave. Bigger than John Thornton, and 
more dominant than he. Men accepted him as a leader, 
and adored him. He was born to rule. 
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About women he had never troubled himself very 
much. Unknown to her, all his love had been Rosalie’s 
from the beginning, only he had been too modest and 
too unassuming, and another had claimed the prize, leav- 
ing Oscar to repentance and regret. 

Then Colonel Stone had died, and Rosalie was free 
once more. 

Oscar found that wealth stood between them now. 

Colonel Stone had been extremely rich. He left his _ 
widow an unfettered fortune ; and Oscar feared this new 
barrier. 

Then came this European trip, and Bettina helped 
him by finding out that Rosalie thought favourably of him, 
and was interested in his electioneering. Bettina had 
really been very useful, and he owed her “one,” as he 
told himself now. 

And when success came, as Rosalie had surmised, he 
wanted some one to sympathise, and share his triumph. 
The day or two that followed passed like a dream. The 
Kleys made things pleasant for the big man; and some 
other Americans were very nice to him and to John 
Thornton. Their names were well-known to all good 
citizens, and Mrs. Stone felt many a thrill of pride. 

Such was the state of things when Miss Lancing came 
back, tired, yet rejoicing, laden with trophies, and photo- 
graphs, and alpenstocks. 

She gave a scream at the sight of Oscar, and greeted 
John Thornton with two fingers. His appearance was 
most inopportune she felt, and ‘‘ What business has he to 
look so tall, and broad, and strong?” she asked herself. 
‘What a contrast to the more refined Southerner—the 
native of Italy !” 

The “ native of Italy” was suffering agonies in his feet, 
he was not feeling at all “refined,” nor was he amicably 
inclined. He gave a frigid bow to Lancing, and a small 
nod to Thornton, both prompted by errors of judgment 
for which he could not later account. 

He passed on at once to his room, leaving the re united 
families to their rejoicings ; and at that moment, he hated 
the whole of them—even the adorable Miss Florentia, 
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Upstairs he poured the vials of his wrath upon the 
Baron, and was not thanked for his pains. The Baron 
told him of Mrs. Stone’s engagement, and of Oscar Lanc- 
ing’s standing with his countrymen. These stories 
offended the Prince, as it was intended they should, and 
did not improve his temper. 

In the meantime, down-stairs, the Stones and the Lanc- 
ings had explanations ; and these tookalongtime. The 
Stone girls “cut up”’ better than Lancing expected, and 
were disposed to receive him with some degree of 
pride. 

Miss Lancing was just a trifle ruffled because she had 
not been on the spot when Oscar arrived ; and Florentia 
hung back when she saw her uncle’s companion, re- 
membering suddenly what John Thornton had hoped to 
be. She wondered what he would say to the Prince. 

John was very nice and kind, and so on; but le was 
not a Prince. Far from it. 

Her head went higher into the air, and she felt quite 
elated. 

After all, John would see that a Prince was “ paying 
her attentions ;” that was the way Miss Lancing put it, 
and she accepted the version. 

He would send the news to America, and all their 
friends would hear. 

Poor little Florentia! She felt quite dizzy when she 
thought of herself as a possible—a very possible— 
Princess. How grand it sounded! She would wear a 
coronet, one of those she had seen on the heads of great 
ladies, all diamonds, and pearls, and rubies. She held 
her breath, and her eyes sparkled. 

When would John Thornton give his lady a coronet, 
or let her be hailed as “ Princess ?” 

She forgot all about her uncle and his wonderful love- 
story, or the new aunt, so soon to come into the family. 
Nothing and no one came into her mind, save the Prince 
and the coronet, and the magic word “ Princess.” 

Going down to dinner, she paused on the open land- 
ing to fasten a bracelet, and she saw the Prince limp 
heavily in from the garden. Later, John Thornton 
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came, escorting Joan Stone; and she _ instinctively 
peeped over. Yes, John was a fine man! He had a 
presence, a style, that was quite impressive. And Joan 
seemed glad to be seen walking with him ; Joan, whom 
she had considered just a slip of a girl, almost a child. 

With a pang Florentia remembered that Joan was like 
her mother, and would be quite as winning, and gracious, 
and beautiful some day. 

‘One cannot ‘serve two masters,’ or—” She stopped, 
and steadied her face. Then she went down. 

By some curious mischance, a new waitress had puta 
stranger in her place, and she found herself next to 
Joan, opposite Miss Lancing, and Oscar, and John. The 
Prince sat a seat off, and looked forlorn. 

There had been many apologies and much regret, but 
Florentia kept her new place, and surveyed her little 
world. The Americans gained by comparison. They 
were men, grand, noble, true men. Two seats away was 
the Prince. Florentia’s eyes were steady, but she could 
see. 

Joan hoped she was “taking notes,” and Laura trusted 
this would “cure her.” But, unhappily, over the 
Prince’s head the circlet of gold and gems seemed to 
flash merrily, another one behind it, and Florentia was 
dazzled. They were all too late for introductions ; but, 
after dinner, these were duly made, each man taking the 
measure of the other. 

“If Uncle Oscar flies out, I know what to say,” com- 
mented Flo in her heart ; but ‘‘ Uncle Oscar” was wise 
in his day and generation, and said nothing, thus 
disappointing Florentia. 

He carried the Prince off for a “smoke,” the Baron 
took John Thornton. 

Mrs. Stone felt aggrieved, but Oscar brought her a 
rose, and left her a word of comfort. He carried the 
Prince to the Casino, and afterwards to the theatre, and 
read him up thoroughly. 

‘A bad little reptile,” was his comment to John 
Thornton, as he kicked off his boots without ceremony 
in the other’s room. 


” 
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“Ah ! I had the Baron, who has the making of a man 
in him if some one could only lick him into shape,” he 
returned, as he lighted a cigar, thoughtfully. 

‘What are you going to do?” 

“That I do not know. Girls are curious creatures, 
are they not?” 

John sat quietly thinking. In his heart he knew that 
he dearly loved this spoilt child of fortune, whose 
wilfulness was likely to pain him sadly. “Iam here,” 
he said, looking up at Oscar, “and I am practically out 
of it.” 

Oscar nodded. 

He was very sorry for his friend. 

“It is a bad business, John,” he said, frankly, “and I 
amvery grieved. I dragged you over, you know.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. One sees the mountains, and 
that sort of thing.” 

“Much you have seen of them !”’ 

“Oh, the Baron took me about a good deal to-day.” 

Oscar flicked the ashes off his cigar. ‘ My dear 
boy, don’t take this affair too much at heart. Be strong ; 
that is my advice to you.” 

He rose, and shook John’s hand warmly before retiring. 

‘““As matters stand, this is a very awkward fix,” he 
said to himself. ‘And Flo’s head is turned by ‘his 
excellency.’ I wish I had the fellow alone for five 
minutes, out of sight somewhere. I would try to make 
him back out.” 

Then he reflected that the Prince was playing for a 
bigger stake than any afforded by the “tables” at Inter- 
laken, and he recognized that he would not easily be 
made to “back out.” And this made Oscar set his teeth. 

“Poor little girl,” he said. ‘She does not know true 
worth when she sees it. She will have to pay for her 
experience.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


AND so they idled about for a day or two longer, 
ostensibly to show the sights to Oscar and John. It was 
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delightful idling, there was no mistake about that, and no 
one pretended not to be enjoying it. 

Then there came a catastrophe in the shape of a cable- 
gram, and consternation reigned in the little circle. The 
news came first to Florentia from her lawyers at home, 

“Sad tidings. Willis and Jones stopped payment. 
Better return.” 

Florentia was dressing. She had just put on a lovely 
creamy “‘ delaine,” and was thinking it suited her very 
well, when, with a tap, the maid entered, and she knew 
the worst. 

She flew to Miss Lancing, whom she found sitting up 
in bed, reading a similar despatch, and, on seeing her, 
Aunt Bettina, the strong-minded, burst into tears. 

“My poor child, my dearest Flo! It is too terrible,” 
she sobbed. “All gone—all swept away—my fault—lI 
trusted them, as Sim had done before me. Oh, my 
darling, what can I do to atone?” 

Florentia sat down by the bedside, and held the hard, 
wrinkled hands. To do her justice, she thought only of 
comforting Miss Bettina. 

“Don’t fret, Aunt Bettina ; I don’t mind. Iam young 
and I can work.” 

But this was “fuel to the fire.” 

“Work?” almost screamed Miss Lancing. “ Not while 
Ihave a cent! Don’t talk so. I have still my money, 
thank God. I can keep you with me ; I want you, dear. 
But that’s not it, Flo. Your wealth has gone—and— 
and—it may make a difference in your prospects.” 

She watched the girl, and saw her wince, and her tears 
broke out afresh. 

It was really a most distressful morning. Miss Lancing 
was too upset to rise, and Florentia stayed with her after 
sending both cablegrams to her uncle, who read and 
re-read them twice, each time with more and more 
satisfaction. 

In the end, he tossed them into John Thornton’s room 
for his perusal; and talked of them openly, loudly, 
emphatically at the breakfast table. 

“Yes,” he told his Rosalie, “it is true ; the poor girl 
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has not one penny. All is gone. One of those 
disastrous failures. I daresay we shall see it in the 
papers. Her vast wealth ; yes, Joan, it is sad, certainly.” 

The Prince was eating his rolls; he turned, and 
listened, throwing in a sympathetic word in his beauti- 
fully modulated tones. He begged Oscar to take his 
assurances of fidelity and friendship to the afflicted 
ladies. His “very soul was wrung” within him at the 
thought of their sufferings. 

And Oscar promised faithfully to repeat all this. 

Perhaps, he painted his pictures rather strongly on 
purpose ; who knows? 

At luncheon, Miss Lancing appeared in sombre black, 
though Florentia still wore her creamy “ delaine ;” but 
the Prince was absent. 

“His Excellency and the Herr Baron were lunching 
with the Marchesa Della Cetemana,” said Gretchen, 
with a grin. She had heard a whisper, and was 
secretly pleased. //er opinions had remained unchanged. 
Florentia went about rather with the air of one who had 
experienced a great misfortune, but Oscar was un- 
daunted. 

“We will live this down, Flo,” he said, pulling her 


curls gently. ‘Come, and let us eat ices on the Victoria 
promenade.” 
“Tces, Uncle Oscar! I feel as if I should never eat 


another. How can I pay for one?” 

“But Ican.” Andhelaughed. ‘And Rosalie shall treat 
us. Oh, she is to be our good fairy now, I can plainly see.” 

The Prince andtheBaron passed them in the town, and 
both hats swept the air in greeting. The men were 
driving with a gorgeous lady, whom Mrs. Stone knew to 
be the Marchesa, and Flo looked mournfully after the 
equipage. Her coronet was fading, if she only knew it, 
into thin air. 

She would not have more than one ice and a tiny 
cake. She could not “take such things in charity,” she 
said ; but Mrs. Stone laughed. 

“As a friend, I can surely ask you to ice; Flo, 
don’t be absurd !” 
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The Kleys pressed her hand at dinner,and were very nice. 

‘“T can now ask you to visit me at Frankfort,” said the 
good Frau. ‘“ I never liked to invite so great an heiress as 
I heard you were: Do come ; you will be welcomed.” 
And Herr Kley seconded the invitation. 

“There are lots of good people in the world,” said 
Oscar, when he heard of this ; “and some bad ones,” he 
added, under his breath. 

“How kind the Kleys are!” said Florentia, with a 
little catch in her voice, but she wondered what the 
Prince would say and do—now. 

He came to dinner, as usual, and was as polite as:ever. 

“Dear young lady, I am desolated,” he said, probably 
with some truth. “I had my dreams—” Then he broke 
off with a sigh. 

No doubt he had good reason to sigh—and pretty 
heavily too. , 

“T am returning to my home almost immediately. 
Have you not heard? The Baron is to be married at 
once to the Marchesa ; you saw us with her this morn- 
ing. She is rich and beautiful, and he admires her. 
They are going to be happy.” And he rolled his eyes 
up, and looked unutterable agonies. 

“Florentia, your uncle is going out; will you come, 
please ?” 

Laura Stone ended the interview somewhat abruptly, 
but she earned the Prince’s gratitude. This was his 
last appearance, and Laura afterwards wondered why he 
did not disappear in a furnace of sulphurous flame. 
She always detested the man. 

“He shows what he is,” she murmured, as she led 
Florentia away ; but Flo would not listen. 

“We cannot enter into his feelings, dear,” she said. 

“Happily not,” said Laura, vigorously, “I should hate 
myself if I did.” 

The American party walked up the quiet lane in twos, 
and the Frankfort boys joined them. 

For the first time Flo had leisure to notice that the 
eldest, Walter, paid great attention to Joan, and that she 
seemed to like him. 
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“Joan is, very pretty,” she said, turning to Mrs. Stone ; 
“and Walter Kley has found it out.” 

“Yes,” returned Joan’s mother, “And he is good, 
Oh, my dear, goodness has its value in the world. I 
shall be glad if my girls meet with nice men—like 
Walter,” she added, softly. 

John Thornton lingered behind with Laura, and Flo 
walked between the groups; rather with the air of an 
outsider. She felt it a little. Things had been so 
different only a day or two ago. 

She did not know that John’s eyes were on her the 
whole time, or that his heart ached for her in the dis- 
appointments she was feeling. 

That night, Miss Lancing had an interview with her 
brother, and settled many matters. ‘‘ Oscar,” she began, 
“Tm thinking it’s all very nice over here, but I guess 
we'd better make tracks for home. You and Rosalie 
will be wanting to settle down.” 

“‘T reckon its about time,” he admitted. 

‘Aye! the sooner the better. And I'll take Flo with 
me. Someone must go into Willis and Jones’ business, 
too, and see what can be rescued from that bank failure.” 

Oscar agreed heartily. 

“You have a head, Bettina,” he said, admiringly, for 
he was very proud of her. ‘Sim’s child could have no 
truer friend.” 

‘“‘ Alas, how can you say so?” she cried, hoarsely. 

“You could not tell that they would fail. Besides, 
Sim put her money into it, not you.” 

“It is not all there,” said Miss Lancing, reflectively ; 
and he replied, “I thought ot,” very briskly. 

‘Tt was not necessary to explain too much, was it?” 
she asked, anxiously ; and he rewarded her by saying, 


enthusiastically, ‘“You dear old Bett!” which quite 
mollified his sister. 


CHAPTER XII. 


AND on the broad Atlantic, John Thornton had his 
second chance, and used it. The thing came about 
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very easily, too. He was so kind and thoughtful, and 
he took such care of poor weak Florentia, that he won 
her heart, in spite of herself. And when, one day, it 
was calm and sunishiny, and they sat in their deck chairs, 
and talked cheerfully of reaching home, John put his 
hand into his pocket in a very matter-of-fact way, and 
pulled out a lovely diamond ring, at which he looked so 
long and so thoughtfully that Florentia asked what it was. 

“T was just wondering whether a lady would relieve 
me of it, ifi—I—asked her a question,” he said, stooping 
over her, and speaking very low. 

“What question?” she asked. And then she looked 
up, and her cheeks turned crimson, and her eyes fell, 
for—she—knew. 

“Flo,” he whispered, “Dare I speak?” And her 
head bent, but she said nothing. 

‘“Florentia, if you take ¢his, I shall have my answer.” 
He held out the ring. 

The deck was crowded. There was no chance of 
more. 

She put out her hand, and her soft palm rested on 
his. Then she fook the ring, and he put it on her finger. 
Was ever anything more prosaic and tame? 

The people round knew nothing, suspected nothing. 
But the most momentous hour of Florentia’s life had 
come and gone. That was all. 

A long time afterwards John met Oscar. “It is all 
right, Lancing,” he said joyously. “I’ve had my innings, 
and won.” They gripped hands; and Oscar went in 
search of Florentia. 

“Little girl, I am so pleased,” he murmured in her 
ear. ‘I shall give you a famous wedding present. You 
have the finest man in the States.” 

“When you are out of them,” said his niece loyally. 
“You may kiss me, Uncle Oscar, though John might not.” 

“ He'll make up for it later on,” said Lancing, with a 
laugh ; and then he sat down and talked to her very 
pleasantly. It was evident that he was glad; he showed 
his perfect appreciation of John, and told her how great 
he was, and what noble things he had done, and how 
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there were men and women who blessed his name to-day 
in various places. And Florentia, listening, felt her 
heart stirred within her, and wondered what she had 
-done to win this loving and generous soul for her own. 
And so, in good sooth, did Laura Stone also wonder, 
when she heard the news. 

But, for her mother’s sake, she said not a word, save 
of congratulation. 


* * * * * 


And in Boston there was a double wedding. Two 
lovely brides, two fine-looking men, and almost a 
national festival over the event. 

In Italy a miserable Princling read the account, and 
shook in impotent fury. He had been so near, and had 
missed his mark so lamentably. He even “cut” the 
Baron, because he was cruel enough to laugh about 
the matter. But in Frankfort Walter Kley has his hopes. 
A very beautiful portrait of Joan, in her bridesmaid’s 
dress, hangs on his wall, and he looks at it very often. 
Some day he and Carola will go across the sea, and he 
will bring Joan home to his own “home,” that he is to- 
day to make, like a good, true-hearted young German. 
And he does not: think of er money, for he loves her- 
self, and he knows she is going to wait. 

The toil, the striving, are mere details by the way. 
The end will be love, and happiness, and joy. 


* * * * * 


“We have had our little flights, John,” says Mrs. 
Thornton to her husband, and he kisses her hand. 
“We have, dearest, and we agree— 


‘East, West, 
‘Home’s Best.’ 


—Eh?” 
Her answer is to put her head on his shoulder. 
The rest of the world fades in a day-dream of bliss. 


Mary S. HANCOCK. 
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WHELPTON’sS pel anda: 


The Best Family Medicine, are one of those pure medicines which for extra- 
ordinary properties have gained an almost UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 


RECOMMENDED FOR 


Headache, Bile, Indigestion, and Obstinate Constipation 


also in Rheumatism and ’ 
& all Skin Diseases. 
TRADE MARK (RECISTE WHELPTON’S 
= 


Estab. 1835. 
Healing Ointment. 


The best remedy for Burns, Sealds, Ulcers, 
and all Skin Diseases. A specific for ECZEMA. 
BURNS, SCALDS, &c., happen suddenly, BE PREPARED! 


OINTMENT in Boxes at 7}d., 1s. 1§d., and 2s. od., of all Chemists, 
or Free by ‘ost for 8, 14, or 33. stamps, from 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, ‘F.C. 


CANE SUGAR AND HEALTH. 
“ccc GLEBE 
supplying you with . 


PURE CANE REFINED SUGAR AND GOLDEN SYRUP. 


TRUTH — “We find Glebe Pure Cane Sugar superior to any vebats ever used.” 
WOMAN po — « Glebe Cane Sugar is at tay nese since, on account of its purity, a little will goa 


LADY'S PICTORIAL says :— “ Glebe apaethias Vina and Syrups should be in every household.” 


F/ f any difticulty, writeto GLEBE SUGAR REFINING CO. 
Greenen , Glaavow fy or . George ’a House be a bh London, £.c. 
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AN INSPIRING STORY. 


FRAIL as the human body seems to be, it is a hard thing to kill. Men have lived with 
iron rods driven through the brain ; they have lived with musket balls in various parts of 
their anatomy ; they have been caught up by tornadoes and landed safe miles away ; 
they have passed through incredible hardships and privations, and come out with lots 
of vitality left; they have been pronounced dead by doctors and undertakers, and 
emerged from their coffins to work and laugh for many a year afterwards ; they have 
(but not often) been hustled through the terrible Whirlpool Rapids at Niagara, and 
survived to tell of it ; and as for diseases, they will outweather nearly anything named 
in the medical dictionaries, if they have the ghost of a show. I read of a man who 
successfully defended his log cabin against a whole band of savages. Only he had the 
women of his family to load his guns and hand them to him. 


That’s where it is. Nature will make no end of a plucky fight for life if only she gets 
a bit of help when she is short-handed and rather too hard pushed. But the help must be 
of the — sort and intelligently rendered. And, sorry and sad to say! that is the 
kind of help so rare in the world, and generally so slow to turn up when we are laying 
on for all we are worth with our back against a tree. 
s 


For instance, when our good friend, Mr. Francis Craig, had got so weak he couldn’t 
ut on his clothes, and so thin you could place an egg in each of the hollows behind 
is ears, it was high time for some friendly forces to rally to his aid. 


“In March, 1879,” he says, ‘‘ whilst living at Ballinacourty, Dungarvan, I began to 
lose strength. I was weak, weary and dejected, having no life or energy. My appetite 
was poor, and food gave me no nourishment ; but on the other hand tended to irritate 
my stomach. My breathing was difficult, and often I had fairly to fight for my breath. 
My skin was very sallow, and often the whites of my eyes were yellow, as in jaundice, 
I was soon exhausted, and dreadfully weak ; but I kept up as well as I could for a time. 


‘*T expectorated a great deal, straining to bring up the phlegm, which was frequently 
streaked with blood. I was constantly spitting up a frothy fluid, and a short cough 
troubled me night and day. Cold, clammy sweats broke over my body, leaving me 

rostrate. The breathing got worse every month, and at length I could not lie in bed, 
ut had to be propped up; and for two years I sat up in bed. 


‘*Gradually I wore away to a skeleton, and shrank so much you could have placed 
an egg in the hollows behind my ears. I was now assisted up and down stairs ; and for 
three years I was unable to dress myself. 1 took only light nourishment and liquid food, and 
gained no strength from it. 


“For four years I went on like this, now better, now worse; and many times was so 
reduced I thought my end had come. I had six doctors: attending me, but derived no real 
benefit from their treatment from first to last. 


‘*In April, 1883, I met a friend who urged me to try Mother Seigel’s Syrup. I merely 
smiled at the suggestion, as I had no faith in its doing me any good. My wife, however, 
persuaded me to take it, and got a bottle from Messrs. Brenan & Co., Grattan Square. 
After taking half a bottle I could eat well, and my breathing was easier. I continued 
with it, and gained strength every day. 


‘In a few weeks, to the surprise of all my friends, I was walking about strong and hearty. 
I was soon strong as ever I was in my life, and have since been well. You can publish 
this statement, and refer anyone to me.” (Signed), Francis Craic, Abbeyside, 
Dungarvan, County Waterford, Ireland. September 15th, 1897. This is an inspiring 
story ; the very thing to cheer and hearten all who have suffered long and much, 
and are on the verge of giving up the fight. It is nearly enough to make one 
fancy nobody dies save through ignorance, or non-use of this great remedy. While 
that is, of course, not the fact, we see how tremendous a victory may be won, even close 
to the churchyard gate, when the exhausted combatant is reinforced by a medicine of 
such potency as this one. The disease, although it nearly resembles consumption, was 
of the digestive organs alone. From it arose the asthma and other functional disturb- 
ances described. Mr. Craig is a retired officer of Coast Guards, and is now local Hon. 
Secretary of the National Lifeboat Institution, and he will pardon me for intimating that 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup was virtually a rescuing lifeboat to him in the struggle he was 
unavailingly making against wind and sea, 
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AFTE R the hot enervating setiih of Summer 
and Autumn tired Nature requires 


- = A CHANGE. 


In other words, the Appetising, Digestive, Exhilarating addition of 
GORDON & DILWORTH’S TOMATO CATSUP 


on the Luncheon and Dinner Table. 


HOUSEWIVES ! 
Never Fail 


to use this delicious Catsup (but be sure it is 
GORDON & DILWORTH’S ee Soups, 
Gravies, Made Dishes, &c., &c., are simply 
improved beyond description by the addition of 


GORDON & DILWORTH’S 








Tomato Catsup, “°F FRESH ToMATOEs. 
STIMULATES AND MAKES YOU FRESH AND BRIGHT. 
Used hy ‘the Royal Family. 








Invaluable at Christmas Time. 


Sixpence and One Shilling per bottle. 
Small Sample Bottle free by Post on receipt of 2d. to cover postage. 
Please name “ Belgravia” 


Voluntary Testimonial.—‘ My friendsin this neigh- 
bourhood pronounce it the best Tomato Sauce they 
have ever tasted.” 


If any difficulty in obtaining, 
write-- 


W.B. FORDHAM & SONS,LtD , 
36 to 40, York;Road, 


King’s Cross, London,N_, 
OR TO 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, ‘ 
Elm Row, Edinburgh. ~ 





Stores and all Grocers will 
supply. 
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Fashion Notes. 





WITH the November dark days skating has begun once more, 
.and Niagara and Princes Club are both in full swing. The 
skating at the latter place is exceptionally good, and it is 
really quite an artistic treat to see one or two of the couples 
who waltz—anything more graceful could not be imagined, 
There is a good deal of scarlet and crimson in the various 
costumes, and one fair damsel was arrayed in a species of 


scarlet mess jacket, which did not strike one as at*all becom. . 


ing. Red, however, in some shade or other, is distinctly one 
of the colours of the moment for out-of-door wear. The 
bear fur toques, too, are greatly ex evidence. They are almost 
the old turban shape, but quite soft, and have a bunch of 
roses or cherries at one side, which breaks the hard outline. 
The effect is charming, and a good deal of ermine is being 
used in the coats and muffs. One delightful short sealskin 
bolero had a vest of ermine, and the same fur appeared on 
the edges of the large muff carried with it. 





Christmas is drawing near, slowly but surely, and the 
burning question of Christmas gifts has to be considered. It 
is always a difficulty, but a visit that I have just paid 
to that charming piace, the Parisian Diamond Company, 
has solved the problem for me to a great extent. It 
would be impossible to realise the artistic beauty of 
the work without seeing it, and I have been allowed to 
show a few special designs on the next page. The deep 
pearl collar, with jewelled bars, is a speciality of the 
Company, and the fashion of the moment, as also the beauti- 
ful diamond neck ornament, to be worn with velvet or ribbon. 
For the hair there is every variety of dainty design, from the 
small ornament on a comb to the tiara of full size. 

Long chains of pearls, the famous pearls in the manufacture 
of which the Company has no rival, strings of diamonds, or 
sapphire, ruby and diamond, connected by fine gold or 
aluminium chain, are also among the Christmas gifts which 
tempted me. The pearls are exquisite ; when placed side by 
side with real gems, it is impossible for any but an expert to 
tell one from the other. Their production is a secret of the 
Parisian Diamond Company. For artistic design and finish 
of workmanship, the jewellery shown to me could not be sur- 


85, N 
(Opposite 





EXQUISITE GEM WORK BY THE PARISIAN DIAMOND COMPANY. 


85, New Bond Street. 143, Regent Street. 43, Burlington Arcade. 
Opposite Marshall & Snelgrove’s,) (Facing Liberty’s Chesham House.) (Burlington Gardens End.) 
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passed, and the copies of some famous patterns of the 16th 
and 17th centuries were chefs d’cuvres 
of the jeweller’s art. It would be diffi- 
cwt to find such perfection anywhere 
else. I must just 
mention a few little “gy 
Christmas gifts, o aodesta: sa 
which I sind permission to reproduce. 
They are one and all of the daintiest description. The 
diamond and A. olivine tortoise 
brooch is having <Q, t3e Sa) gy a great sale just 
now ; then there CY) Ee mb BEARY is the small cor- 
onet ; and last of SN 8204 all, the exquisite 
diamond heart, 2 all with a twist of 
ribbon through it, set with diamonds. 
“The Manoeuvres of Jane” at the Haymarket promises to 
have a good run in spite of the adverse criticisms of some of 
the Press notices. The acting is so perfect, that a much 
worse play would become an attraction. Mr. Maude, Miss 
Emery, Miss Rose Leclercq and Miss Gertrude Kingston 
cannot be rivalled in their parts. And as regards dressing, 
the frocks are quite charming. The smartest of modern 
gowns for autumn and spring are to be seen just now in this 
play. The cloth dresses of the first act are quite models of 
grace and chicness. Miss Emery has never looked better 
than in her réséda cloth, with steel trimmed bodice, and 
white felt hat with black plumes, and knots of cerise ribbon. 
While Miss Kingston looks superb in violet cloth, with toque 
of brown moiré and Neapolitan violets, and Miss Leclercq’s 
dresses are models of what a smart, up-to-date chaperone 
should wear. 





There has se so each useless, and even dangerous, 
quackery practised on the public of late, that one is almost 
as surprised as pleased to come across an advertised remedy, 
which is well spoken of by the orthodox medical faculty. 
And the surprise is by no means lessened when one finds 
that the remedy in question is a cure for obesity, which 
(mirabile dictu !) entails no dieting, nor indeed any inter- 
ference with one’s ordinary habits and ways. We have to 
thank a French physician, Dr. Encausse, for the discovery 
that a preparation of animal gall applied locally in the way 
of soap, and absorbed by the pores of the skin, will have the 
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(Vernon’s Patents). ° %. 
* ensliinte v % 
TIMES.—“ By this system the most complex body of documents can ag & 
be arranged with admirable simplicity.” a 
LANCET.—“‘ For simplicity in use and ready adaptability to vary- als -¥ 
ing needs and requirements of work, Mr. Vernon has devised 4iyt e 
a plan which will be difficult to rival.” S 
— % 













An Introduction to the System is the 


Ceres Reminder ces) 


Stands on Desk or Table, and keeps 
Papers in Order and 
free from dust. 


——o——. 





The Blank Cards of the Divid- 
ing Guides can be headed) and 
altered ina moment) according 
to individual requirements, and 
the Tablet for a Month’s En- 
gagements is washable. 























Price— 


With 9 Guides with movable 
Cards, 10/6. 
Postage and Packing, 1/- 


The CERES System can be had 
in Boxes, Drawers, Cabinets, 
Standing Desks, Writing Tables 
dc., on any scale, for private, 
literary and office use, and in | 
Japanned tin or leather Des- 
patch cases for M.P.’s, Officers 
and travellers generally. 
See Illustrated Catalogue. 





THE BISHOP OF BRISTOL—‘ The convenience of the Writing Table is beyond words. So far as I can 
keep pace with my correspondence, there is never anxiety as to where a letter is; and the drawer with 
cards for notes of reference, speeches, sermons, etc., makes me perpetually regret that I had not had such 
a thing twenty years ago. 


SIR F. G. MILNER, BART., M.P.—‘‘ Far excels anything brought out hitherto for simplicity and 
expedition in use.” 


SIR HENRY BEMROSE, M.P.—“ Simply invaluable.” 
SIR J. CRICHTON BROWNE, M.P., F.R.S.—‘‘ Should be generally adopted by those who value sound 
methods,” 





naar ae 


Call and examine the Files at 


THE CERES DEPOT, 


for High-Class Time-Saving Appliances, 


16, Brook Street, W. (Bond Street Corner), 
Or send for new Illustrated Pamphlet (46 pp.), post free. 
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result of dispersing the adipose tissue. This preparation, 
under the name of “ Amiral” soap, has just been introduced 
into this country. Many well-known physicians have tested 
its efficacy, and we have the authority of ‘‘ The Lancet,” and 
of eminent physicians, to assure us that it contains no sub- 
stance dangerous to health or injurious to the most delicate 
skin. There must be thousands of excessively fat people 
who will be delighted to learn that they can get rid of their 
encumbrance, in about a month’s time, by merely rubbing 
themselves every day with a pleasant kind of medicated soap. 





Various important improvements may be looked for in the 
new Dunlop tyre for 1899. It will be found to be lighter, 
faster, stronger, and in the case of the roadster tyre, a better 
non-slipper than the ‘98 tyre. Instead of a single wire ring 
-in each edge of the cover, a much thinner wire three times 
round will be used, and will render the cover much more 
flexible than at present, and, coupled with a deeper rim, the 
new tyre will be marvellously easy to manipulate. 





An interesting little almanack has been issued by Whelpton 
& Son, the proprietors of the famous Vegetable Purifying 
Pills. Health can, of course, be insured by taking Whelpton’s 
Pills, and accidents can now be provided against by writing 
for a copy of the almanack above referred to, which will 
insure the holder against death or disablement by accident to 
£200, for a period of six months. The almanack is full of 
interesting information and tit-bits of knowledge, and it also 
contains some excellent portraits of well-known personages. 





We have also received some really charming music and 
literature from Thomas Holloway, 78, New Oxford Street. 
Two songs which struck us particularly—one is “ Rest at 
Last,” by Mr. Arthur G. Colborn, and the other is “ Little 
Rhymes for Little Folks ”—a set of four pieces set to music, 
by Ernest Browne. These are most charming and most 
seasonable compositions. The published price of these two 
works—“ Rest at Last” and “Little Hymns for Little 
People ”—is 2s. each ; but we have arranged that readers of 
Belgravia may, by sending at once to T. Holloway, 78, New 
Oxford Street, London, 214d. in stamps for postage, obtain a 
copy of either song free, or both of them for 5d. This offer 
is, of course, a special one, and in applying you must mention 
that you saw the announcement in this magazine. The 
songs, by the way, are full music size, and very handsomely 
got;up. OLIVETTE. 
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“MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS AT FOTHERINGAY 


CASTLE.” 
COMPANION PICTURE TO 
“LADY JANE GREY PLEADING WITH QUEEN MARY for the LIFE of her HUSBAND.” 


Each measuring 30 by 20 inches. 

The above Historical scene represents Mary Queen of Scots at Fotheringay Castle. in Northamptonshire, . 
on the morning of February 8th, 1587, and depicts the stately Queen arrayed in a robe of black velvet—the 
richest in her wardrobe—which she had herself selected for the momentous occasion. Surrounded by her 
attendants, she now pauses on her way to the Great Hall, for the purpose of bestowing a parting blessing 
on her trusted friend and adviser. This is the scene before us. By the testimony of all who were present, 
her bearing was in all respects becoming and magnanimous. She solemnly declared her innocence of the 
crimes laid to her charge, prayed for the Church, her son, and Elizabeth, and then the once “ most admired 
and beautiful woman in the world” submitted herself to her enemies, who were awaiting her arrival in 
the adjoining hall. 

These High-Class Oi! Pictures (‘Mary Queen of Scots at Fotheringay Castle’ and ‘‘Lady Jane Grey Pleading with 
Queen Mary for the Life of her Husband”) exquisitely reproduced in.charmingly blended Colours fram the Magnificent 
Oil Paintings by SICHEL and BACHEREAU, and originally published in a precisely similar style but larger size at 
THREE GUINEAS per pair, are now offered to the Readers of “Belgravia” at 3s. each, or 5s. per pair, securely packed 
and carriage paid. 


APPLICATIONS SHOULD BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE FOLLOWING COUPON — 
“BELGRAVIA” COUPON, 


On receipt of this Coupon, accompanied by Postal Order for 3s. (or 39 stamps), we agree to for- 
wari, securely packed and Carriage paid to any address in the United Kingdom, one copy of 


“MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS AT FOTHERINGAY CASTLE,” 
or the Pair of Pictures for 5s., securely packed and Carriage Paid. 


























The general distribution of the set of twelve magnificent SIEEL PLATE ENGRAVINGS after sir 
Edwin Landseer, R.A., Richard Ansdell, R.A. and others, recently effected (copies of which can still be had 
for One Guinea the set of twelve) has given the greatest satisfaction, and letters of thanks have been 
received from all parts of the world, from many who have long desired such High-class works of Art for 
the adornment of their homes at a merely nominal figure, but who have been hitherto unable to acquire 
them, by reason of the prohibitive prices usually charged for the same. 

If the instructions given above are faithfully carried out, and the Coupon is sent (with name and address 
carefully written), the South Kensington Fine Art Association, Ltd., of 7, Exhibition Road, South Kensing- 
ton, London, 8.W., undertake to forward'the Pictures, carriage paid, to any part of the world (Foreign and 
Colonial, 2/- extra), securely packed in stout case, so that they will arrive in good condition. 

N.B.—As the number of Copies is limited, it is desirable to make early application. A certain portion of 
the issue will be reserved for Foreign and Colonial readers of “ Belgravia.” 
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MADAME BELLE COLE Writes :— 


‘Its effect in reducing superfluous adipose tissue is simply magical.’’ 


Reduction«Corpulency 


USE 


AMIRAL SOAP 


FOR BEAUTIFYING THE FIGURE, 


Reducing Corpulency and Obesity. 
By External Local Application only. 





No Diet. No Drugs. No Discomfort. 


Recommended by the Medical Profession, The Lancet, &c. To be obtained from the 
AMIRAL SoaAP SYNDICATE, 28, Basinghall Street, E.C., on receipt of 8/- for Box of Two 
Tablets. Pamphlet, with copy of Testimonials, on application. West End Depot, 20, 
Brook Street, Bond Street. 
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HAIR — 


Indicates advancing years, and all who desire to retain a youthful appearance should 
profit by the labours of the scientist, and use the finest preparation 


in the world for obtaining the desired result. 


This is 


‘SEEGER'S’ HAIR DYE 


OF RFRLIN), «> 





Instantaneous and 
Harmless. 


One Preparation 
only. 


Price 2s. 


In Three Shades : 
BLACK, 


BROWN, 
BLONDE. 


per Case. 


OF ALL DRUGGISTS AND HAIRDRESSERS. 
Buy Seeger’s only, and refuse ali substitutes—no matter on what plea they 
may be recommended. 


DE RIDGES. 


FOR INFANTS 


Contains more nourishment than 


Niu wl SE 


<3 ‘No shape but this can please your dainty eye.’ 
“s Pi Pp y y 
tr ia SHAKESPEARE. 


Exquisite Models, Perfect 
Fit, Guaranteed Wear. 


=Y.& N. 


DIAGONAL SEAM 


CORSET. 

Will not split in the Seams 
nor tear in the Fabrics. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS, 
Made in White, Black, 

and all fashionable colours 

and shades in Italian Cloth, 

Satin, and Coutil. 

&@ 4/11, 5/11, 6/11, 7/11 
per pair and upwards. 

** Admirably modelled -ex- 


quien wet and strong.”-QUEEN, 


by all the pr ir cipal 
Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters. 


The ¥. & N. Diagonal Seam is printed on ec ery Corset. 


PATENT*+ 
* COOKED 


FOOD 


AND INVALIDS 
~ double the quantity of any other, 


REO Na alla 


Gratis and Post Free! 


A beautifully illustrated Cycling 
Handbook, telling 


“ALL ABOUT 


Now ready, 


For 1899.”’ 


and sent to any address on application. 


The DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE COMPANY, Ltd, 
160, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
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